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A one-stop source for the finest handweaving yarns 
and supplies available today. Top-quality yarns, 
beautiful and durable, in a wide choice of sizes, 
textures, and colors. Shipments of all size orders 

made immediately. 


Write today for free price list. Send $1 for 

complete set of samples and color cards. 

This $1 may be applied to your next 
order of $10.00 or more. 


> LILY MILLS COMPANY 
7 Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 


Visit us in July at the 


Craftsman’s Fair in 


Asheville, N. C. 
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Editorially Speaking 


In the first issue of Handweaver & Craftsman, April, 
1950, we asked the question “Why a magazine for hand- 
weavers?” and answered it by saying that it seemed to 
us, after more than a year of discussing such a maga- 
zine with many handweavers, that there was a definite 
need for a publication which would serve as a national 
clearing house for weavers’ interests. Although many 
persons thought that handweaving had disappeared with 
ox carts, the fact was that there were many thousands 
of handlooms in operation in the United States, used 
both by hobbyists and by professionals who had made 
“rather spectacular contributions to the industry.” It is 
all this and more of the same today. We said then, and 
we believe more firmly now, that it is important for good 
craftsmen to know what others in their fields are doing 
and thinking and that it is only through comparison and 
competition that high standards of quality in design and 
craftsmanship develop which will have increasing im- 
portance not only for the individual weaver but for the 
entire textile trade. Good design and sound technique 
are inseparable elements in the production of fine 


handcraft. 
f) 


We believed that advertising pages in such a publica- 
tion would provide a valuable service for handweavers, 
who were hampered by lack of knowledge of materials 
available, and for advertisers who were just beginning 
to realize the extent of the handweaving market. Many 
handweavers had established good businesses during 
World War II and the years following, because of short- 
ages of textiles for civilian use. They had a price advan- 
tage for the first time because of rising prices of power 
woven fabrics. Their most serious problem was lack of 
suitable yarns. From the first issue our advertising pages 
always have been as eagerly read as anything in the 
magazine. Many weavers have written us to sav how 
much valuable information they gain from the adver- 
tising pages. 


We are very proud of the contributors to our first 
issue and happy to note that their articles are still in 
demand. Readers found Berta Frey giving a midcentury 
viewpoint on American handweaving; an article on the 
work of Edith Huntington Snow, outstanding artist- 
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craftsman; Helen J. Schobinger’s delightful account of 
the experiences at home and abroad of a peripatetic 
weaver; Lili Blumenau commenting on the weaver 
craftsman in the contemporary scene; Toni Ford (now 
in India with TCA) telling of the craft in the South; 
the first roundup of summer courses in weaving, as well 
as contributions from Irma B. Robinson, Alice Varney 
Jones, and Robert F. Heartz. The first cover, reproduced 
on the back cover of this issue, showed a fabric from the 
looms of the ingrahams of Colorado. 


There was a time, before the first issue came off the 
press, when we wondered whether it ever would come 
off. Like the federal government, we were operating in 
an atmosphere of emergency. At the announced publica- 
tion date the paper for the first issue was in a freight 
car which had strayed far from its routed course between 
mill and printers. The first issue was mailed just before 
the first railroad strike in 1950, which meant further 
delay. We survived a second railroad strike, printers’ 
strikes, paper mill strikes, and shortages of practically 
everything needed for the publication of the magazine, 
which were caused by the Korean war. 


Q 


But there were also bright moments. Our first foreign 
subscription, for instance, which came with a cordial 
letter from Australia. Now Handweaver & Craftsman 
is read and used by weavers in all 48 states, all United 
States possessions, and many military installations over- 
seas. We have many subscribers throughout Canada, in- 
cluding the Northwest Territory. The magazine now 
goes to 36 countries outside the United States, including 
the British Isles, Eire, all the Scandinavian countries, 
India, Israel, Japan, Egypt, Liberia, South Africa, 
Thailand, Brazil, Guatemala and others. There was also 
the request for a 5-year subscription rate early in the 
day, which we promptly put into effect. Almost a third 
of our subscribers now have 2, 3, and 5-year subscrip- 
tions. 

We said in our first issue, and we certainly say again, 
that nothing has ever been so deeply gratifying as the 
response to the announcement of the magazine and the 
continuing keen interest on the part of larger and larger 
numbers of weavers. Their suggestions and comments 
have been of inestimable value. 

















An exciting new book for the beginning weaver 


CONTEMPORARY HANDWEAVING 


A spirited and imaginative approach to weaving that emphasizes creative design 


-~ refreshingly different concepts of weaving invite the begin- 


ner to use his imagination in creating something personal, 


entirely his own. 


ca inspiring photographs of prize-winning fabrics woven by 


the country’s outstanding weavers. 


> simple, easy-to follow procedures . . 


of basic techniques and equipment. 


® clear concise illustrations and step-by-step instructions ex- 


plaining the various stages of weaving. 


Order direct from 


$7.90 Press Building 


. detailed explanations 


by RUTH OVERMAN 
and LULA SMITH 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN. YARNS 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 


METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARNS 


LANE LOOM 


PORTABLE JACK TYPE 
COUNTER BALANCE 


Write us for the name of 
your nearest sales outlet 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT. INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. DEPT. A BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Send 35c for yarn samples 


LATEST 
TW0- HARNESS TABLE LOOMS 


produced by 
Harriette J. Brown 
author of 

Hand Weaving 


for Pleasure 


and Profit 





“Years of handweaving experience has produced the kind of 
loom handweavers prefer.” 


® Outstanding in quality 
Sturdily constructed of maple or walnut 
Beautifully smooth in a natural waxed finish 


Easily carried about for use on any table 


Complete with reed (18 dents per inch) ; 
linen cord heddles; 2 flat shuttles; 1 shed 
stick; 2 leash sticks; 2 apron sticks 


® Left-hand adjustments made on request 





14” weaving space—$25 plus postage 

21” weaving space—$32 plus express charge. 
(shipping weights—approx. 17 and 25 lbs.) 
Indicate kind of wood preferred 

Send postal note or check with order 
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P.O. Box 334 Lancaster New Hampshire 
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What is 
LENO? 


by BERTA FREY 


LENO is the general term tor all 
weaving where the warp ends cross 
each other either in pairs or in 
groups. It is also known as “gauze” 
weaving and as “cross” weaving. 
There are hundreds, perhaps even 
thousands of varieties. Its use is dis- 
tributed all over the world and its 
origin goes back beyond the begin- 
ning of recorded history. 

The term gauze is derived from the 
city of Gaza in Palestine. Leno comes 
from the French /inon, meaning linen 
lawn, according to Robert H. Mc- 
Graw’s Textiles and the Origin of 
their Names. It was first applied to 
fabrics woven in stripes of open lace 
effects in cotton. 

The crossing or the 
warp threads gives the fabric a firm 
structure. A fabric woven in leno can 
be quite open and yet be considerably 
stronger than a tabby fabric having 


twisting of 











Leno and tabby done in fine silk for 
place mats. Contemporary. 


the same number of warps and wefts 
per inch when both fabrics are woven 
of the same yarn. The twist of the 
warps hold the wefts firmly in place 
so that they do not slip and slide as 
in cheese cloth. 

Scraps of clay vessels with the im- 
print of leno weaving on them have 
been found in archiological “digs” 
dating back several thousand years. 
Some of these are very elaborate 
combinations while others are the 
simple variety that is known today as 
A very sheer silk leno shavvl printed 
and painted. Mid-nineteenth century 
and probably French. Cooper Union 


Leno border with brocaded pattern in 
shades of natural brown cotton. Peru 
Late Coast Period. Cooper Union 


marquisette. Marquisette is the same 
weave that may be more easily stud- 
ied in the large meshed dish cloths 
or laundry made of 
string. 


bags cotton 

Leno has been used in all countries 
that have developed a textile culture. 
In ancient China, elaborately pattern- 
ed “laces” were really forms of leno, 
and at an early date plain gauze was 
used for the foundation cloth for the 
elaborately embroidered ceremonial 
kimonas and court costumes. It has 
continued in use to the present time. 
On the opposite side of the world, in 
Central and South America, from 
long before Columbus, up to and in- 
cluding today, leno in many forms, 
plain and elaborate, is an important 
technique. In points between, east or 
west, it is hard to find a country 
where leno has not been done. 

Some countries have developed a 
certain type to such a high degree 
and have used it so extensively that 
that type has come to be known by 
the name of the country. Greek lace 
is a good illustration—it is so char- 
acteristic that it is impossible not to 
recognize it. 

Tarascan lace is another and entire- 
ly different kind of leno, it is done 
by the Tarascan Indians in Mexico 
and is a direct descendant of an old 
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Mayan weave. One of the mysteries 
of civilization is how people in widely 
separated parts of the world could 
do the same sort of weaving and ap- 
parently not be influenced by each 
other. Scraps of old Chinese leno dat- 
ing from the first century B. C. have 
been dug up on the old “silk routes” 
across central Asia that are identical 
in pattern and technique with some 
of the traditional Tarascan pieces. 
The ancient 
kinds of 


Peruvians did 
some 


many 
simple, 
some elaborate ; some were used alone 
and some in combination with other 
types of weave. 


leno; were 


Of course these ancient lenos and 
those of so-called primitive weavers 
today are done on simple looms that 
have little in common with 
The warps are crossed by 
finger manipulation rather than by 
the elaborate and complicated hed- 
dies, “jumper harness,” and “slacker 


power 
looms. 


rods” found on the looms in big mills 
today. 

be no record cf 
first done by the 
“doup”’ method. It is not too difficult 
to weave leno by this method on our 
present day foot-powered looms, if 
we don’t attempt to do too much of 
it. 


There seems to 


when leno was 
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A most amazing piece of Mid-19th 
century silk. It could have been woven 
in Italy, France or China, but cer- 
tainly for the “French Fashions” of 
the day. Note that the warp is dyed 
in stripes to make a plaid aove the 
black brocaded pattern and below that 
is plain gauze or leno. The fa>ric is 
27 inches wide. Mrs. R. T. Solensten. 


Open leno similar to Tarascan with- 
out pattern. Late Coast Peru—1000 
to T400 A.D 


. Coorer Union 


Detail of Chinese summer kimona— 
a heavy weft on a fine warp makes 
the tabby pattern stand out against 
the leno background. Cooper Union 
collection. 


A doup is a loop of string—a sort 
of half-heddle. It must be made of 
a strong cord that will resist friction. 
Nylon should make good doups, for 
it is strong enough. However, it 
probably will be necessary to put a 
drop of glue on the knot, for a strong 
twisted nylon is so slick that knots 
have a way of working loose. It will 
take some experimenting to find the 
proper size to make the doups. Gen- 
erally speaking, they should be a little 
more than the length of the heddle 
from top to the eye. It is most im- 
portant that they are the proper 
length. If they are too long, they will 
not pull the “douping warp” (also 
known as the “whip threads”) over 
far enough to make a crossed shed. 
If the doups are too short, there is no 
shed. After a few hours of pulling 
the doups in and out of the heddle 
eye, friction takes its toll, and the 
doup wears out. To replace a doup is 


¥ 














A Agen: 
»€ 


House. 


not the easiest task—it is really easier 
to start from the beginning with an 
all new set-up. 

When weaving leno by the doup 
method, the pair of warp threads that 
are to cross each other must be in 
the same dent of the reed. A twist 
will not pass the reed. This means 
that the choice of the warp yarn is 
most important. On the power looms 
the whip threads are on a separate 
warp beam so that the tension is 
loosened and tightened with every 
throw of the shuttle. When leno 
weaving is done on an ordinary loom, 
the warps must have a certain degree 
of elasticity. Wool has the most 
elasticity and linen has the least, as a 
rule. Properly thrown silk is really 
the most ideal warp yarn for hand- 
woven doup leno. Now that more fine 
quality silk yarns are available for 
handweavers, many will want to ex- 
periment with this technique. The 
inevitable friction on the warp causes 
the best of yarn to fuzz. Two strands 
of fuzzy wool in a single dent and 
with the rather slack tension that is 
necessary means that the shed is not 
always clear, and the only way to 
clear it is to run the fingers from reed 
to web. 

Briefly, the harness and doup 
method of setting up a loom is as fol- 
lows: All of the warps are threaded 
alternately on the two back harnesses ; 
these are known as the “ground- 
harness set” or merely as the “ground 
set.” The front harness is the “stand- 
ard” and the second harness frame 
(no heddles) is the doup harness. 
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Greek Lace border—probably made 
for a bed cover. Collection of Florence 
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Casement cloth. Gauze weave by Lea 
van P. Miller, Berkeley, California. 
Weft in inch bands of gray in tabby 
and wide bands of orange, natural 
and white in cotton. jute and viscose. 
Shown with Contemporary Hand- 
weavers of California at the M. H. 
de Young Memorial Museum, San 
Francisco. 

The two harnesses in the front are 
the “douping harness set” or merely 
the “doup set” of harnesses. A doup 
is fastened to the frame of the No. 2 
harness. If a rising shed loom is used, 
usually the shed will be better if the 












Below, reading down. Diagram oj 
leno and tabby in alternating stripes 
(draft A). 

A “two-block” leno fabric (draft 
B). 

Plain leno (draft A). 

Leno having twists in both direc- 
tions (draft C). 
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harness is fastened to the top of the barhedienlondendn| 
frame. The end of the loop goes R 4 
through the eye of the heddle on the 4 
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Reading down. Diagram of doup 
fastened to top of harness frame. ; | 

Diagram to show the arrangement | 
of the warps through the harnesses. ; 

Diagram of arrangement of the =t 
harnesses. 3 
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Top. It is hardly necessary to write 
a draft for 4-harness leno, but it may 
be done like this. 

Below, left, Draft for leno fabric 
having twists in both directions. 
NOTE that it is impossible to weave 
plain tabby on this draft. By using 
contrasting yarns for whip and 
ground, an interesting fabric results. 

Below, right, Draft for a two-block 
leno and tabby fabric. 




















a pair on the ground set (the one to 
the left) is passed through the loop 























een ieee. § after it has passed through the hed- 
Peewee eee §€ le eye of the standard. This is the 

Fas a2 @ wee eee . . 
whip thread. The second end from 
the pair will pass over the loop and 
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. . . between the whip thread and the 
Detail of Greek Lace froma towel im saondard. Both of these ends are 
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the collection of Florence House. 


taken through the same dent of the 
reed. The actual doing is more simple 
than the desription sounds. 


Treadling for leno on the doup set- 
up is not easy to give in specific 
terms. So much depends on the length 
of the doups. If they are just exactly 
the right length, tabby or plain weave 
is done by alternately raising and 
lowering the two ground harnesses— 
No. 3 and then No. 4—and ignoring 
the doup set entirely. The exact 
length of the doups depends on the 
length of the heddles used and the 
depth of the shed on the particular 
Ns ARS Res N loom being used. No rule can be given 
ein ;, - that will fit all looms. It takes experi- 
Decoration on modern Finish place mentation to find the size that is best 
mat. Mrs. R. T. Solensten. suited for each loom. And it will 

i i sometimes take some experimentation 
standard. The loop may pass from inci 
: 1 : to find the best combination of har- 
right to left, or from left to right, : : 
: . nesses for the easiest treadling. To 
but for these notes, the loop will pass ; 
> , weave leno: raise both of the har- 
from the right to left. For plain leno, : . 
a . nesses in the doup set. This pulls the 
or marquisette, all doups go in the . . 
same direction. The first warp from whip threads to the right of the 
2 ~ ground threads under them and up 
Leno border on cotton mummy-wrap- above them, so that the whip threads 
ping cloth. Middle or Late Coast become the top shed threads. To un- 
period of Peru, 1000 to 1200 A.D. cross the warp threads for the next 
from the Cooper Union collection weft, raise the whip thread harness 
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only. By using these two sheds alter- 
nately, plain leno, or marquisette 
weave results. 

Very little variation is possible on 
4-harness leno. A stripe of tabby and 
a stripe of leno is the most obvious 
variation. However, warp threads in 
leno are widely spaced in order to 
give the desired and characteristic 
open weave. When tabby is woven on 
this wide spacing, the wefts pack 
down as in tapestry. A very heavy 
weft may be used for the tabby part, 
but again we run into difficulties. 
Leno has a natural tendency to pull 
in and make a narrower fabric and a 
_heavy weft has a natural tendency to 
spread the wefts and make a wider 
fabric. A fabric with alternating 
stripes of tabby and leno is likely to 
have a selvage that looks like a cross 
section of the surface of a stormy sea. 

If you are trying to do doup weav- 
ing for the first time, here is a hint 
and a warning. References on this 
weave are listed at the end of this 
article. Probably no two of these 
references will agree with each other 
or with the description given here. 
Don’t let yourself get confused and 
don’t be discouraged. Given here are 
the basic principles for the most sim- 
ple type of doup weaving as I have 
worked them out from _ various 
sources. I change the size of the 
doups for each different size of hed- 
dle and for each different loom. 


Sometimes I will fasten the doups to 
the top of the second (or skeleton) 
harness and sometimes to the bottom. 
Sometimes I put the whip on No. 3 
as given here with the ground on 





No. 4. Sometimes I will reverse and 
put the whip on No. 4 and the ground 
on No. 3. Sometimes the doups swing 
to the left as shown here and some- 
times to the right. Sometimes a group 
of doups will swing in one direction 
and another group in the other direc- 
tion; with a colored whip this can 
make an interesting variation. And 
always I experiment with the tread- 
ling before I discover what harnesses 
will work together and how they will 
work to give various effects. 

For what it is worth, here is my 
opinion of doup weaving. It is a lot 
of fun to experiment with it and to 
try various arrangements: there is a 
satisfying sense of accomplishment in 
solving the many problems and in 
cajoling the loom into doing what I 
want it to do—not what it wants to 
do—but for actual production of 
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Detail of piece from central and west 
Africa. Natural and dyed raffia. Con- 
temporary. Newark, N. J. 


more than a very few yards of fabric, 
“it just ain’t worth it.” The finger 
controlled lenos have much more 
freedom and can be much more dra- 
matic. 

The doup method has been the har- 
ness controlled way of weaving leno 
for many centuries, but in the past 
25 years or so special steel doups 
have been developed for power 
looms. These are very elaborate ar- 
rangements with special heddles and 
heddle frames, and are of doubtful 
value to the handweaver. The manu- 


Cooper 


Museum. 


Tarascan — Mexico. Union. 








table 
school in 


mats 
North 


woven at 
Carolina. 


lace 


Greek 
Cherokee 


facturer will not sell them in small 
quantities and the price runs from 
about 25 to 50 cents each. The cost 
of 1000 heddles probably would pay 
for the time that it would take to 
weave the same amount of 
by the finger method. 


yardage 


Though it may be relatively slow, 
the finger controlled method is really 
the most satisfactory for hand- 
weavers. With doups on a 4-harness 
loom, the only thing that can be done 
is a row of twists across the width 
of the cloth. For a 2-block pattern, 
eight harnesses are needed and for a 
fabric with vertical stripes of leno 
and tabby (not really satisfactory in 
most cases) a 6-harness loom will be 
needed. Any loom and any threading 
that will give a tabby shed is an in- 
vitation to exciting adventures in leno 
weaving. It is not worth while to at- 
tempt several yards in a plain leno 

-the power looms can do that more 
quickly, more economically and pro- 
duce a better looking fabric, but the 
handweaver can use leno as a decora- 
tion, and by being sparing with it, it 
will gain in importance. By doing the 
twists by hand we are not limited by 
the mechanics of the loom, but will 
be able to be as “free form” 
“creative” as we wish. 


and as 


When making the twists by hand, 
it is usually easier to work from right 
to left. A knitting needle can be used 
to cross the threads and a shed stick 
inserted as the work progresses. 
When the shed is opened for the first 
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row of twists and for the passage of 
the shuttle from right to left, the first 
warp thread on the right edge must 
be a top shed thread. This is impor- 
tant. If the first thread is on the bot- 
tom shed, no twist will result. Also 
it is much easier to work if the ten- 
sion is not to tight. 

Open the shed, having the first 
thread on the right a top shed thread. 
Insert the forefinger of the left hand 
into the shed a couple of inches from 
the edge; with the thumb and fore- 
finger of the left hand, pull the top 
shed threads a little to the left to 
make the work easier. With the pick- 
up stick, pick up the first thread 
from the bottom shed and pass the 
stick over the first thread of the top 
shed, dropping it from the fingers of 
the left hand. This is the fundamental 
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Chinese 18th-19th century. Silk petit- 
point on silk gauze. Cooper Union. 
principle of all leno handweaving. 
Continue across the web in the same 
way to pick up one and drop one, 
moving the left hand as needed. If 
the pick-up stick is long, transfer the 
twists to a longer shed stick. When 
the twists have been made across the 
width of the loom, look carefully to 
see that there are no mistakes in the 
planned crossing of the threads. It 
is easier to correct mistakes before 
the weft has been taken through the 
shed. If there are no mistakes, turn 
the stick on edge to make a shed and 
pass the shuttle from right to left. 
Leno has a tendency to pull in and 
be narrow; so do not pull the weft 
thread too tightly. Remove stick. 
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Beat the weft well back, but do not 
tighten the weft at the left edge. Be- 
cause of the twist, the weft will not 
go completely back to the web; if it 
did, there would be no gauze effect. 
But it does need a good beat or it will 
be too loose and sleazy when taken off 
the loom. Too much open lace is most 
unattractive. After the weft is beaten 
back, change to the opposite shed and 
pass the shuttle back to the right edge 
of the cloth. This will untwist the 
warps and return them to their ori- 
ginal sequence. 

The above is a wordy description 
of how to weave leno. It can be sim- 
plified to read: Pick up one and drop 
one; continue one and one. 

Rules for weaving leno: 

1) The first warp thread MUST 

be a top shed thread. 

2) Begin at the right edge, pick up 

a lower warp and drop a top 
warp. 

3) Pass the shuttle through the 
shed made by (2) from right 
to left. 

4) Change the shed and pass the 
shuttle from left to right. 

5) Beat well but not excessively 
after each weft. 

It would take volumes to give di- 
rections for all the variations possible 
and all the possibilities of combining 
with other Not only 


leno weaves. 


would it take volumes, it would rob 
the weaver of the fun of experiment- 
ing and creating. 
tions are listed. 


Sut a few sugges- 
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Detail of brocaded leno from Guate- 


mala. A huipil or blouse from Coban. 
From Helen Daniels Young 


Pick up two and drop two—con- 
tinue two and two. 

Pick up fwo and drop one—con- 
tinue one and one. 

Pick up three and drop two; con- 
tinue two and two. 

Make six twists, then weave tab- 
by across six pairs of warps ; continue 
across the loom. Tabby back and re- 
peat twists over twists and tabby over 
tabby ; tabby back. Weave tabby over 
the previous twists and twist over the 
tabby areas. Tabby back and repeat. 
This is the way the Finnish mat il- 
lustrated here is woven. 

There is a third method of weav- 
ing leno but its application is quite 
limited. It is a harness controlled 
method rather than finger controlled. 
It is done with beads instead of 
doups. It will sometimes work on a 
counterbalanced loom when doups 
refuse to behave properly. I have had 
very little experience with it and do 
not feel qualified to explain it. Mrs. 
Atwater has done work with it and it 
is adequately described in her revised 
edition of The Shuttlecraft Book of 
American Handweaving. 

Whether we study leno by looking 
for it in stores and museums, or by 
doing it with fingers, doups or beads, 
it is a Happy Hunting Ground for 
much weaving pleasure. 





REFERENCES 
The following are out of print but 
can be found in some libraries and 
private collections. 
Posselt, E. A. Technology of Textile 
Design (doup method ) 
The Weaver 
March 1936 Some Ancient Peru- 
vian Textiles. M. M. Atwater. 
(finger method ) 
July 1936 Simple Cross Weaving. 
" M. M. Atwater, (doup method ) 
July 1937 Mexican Lace Weave. 
H. L. Allen (finger method ) 
July 1938 Woven Lace. H. L. 
Allen. (finger method ) 
Oct-Nov 1939 Gauze Weaving 
without Harnesses. J. M. Ryan 
Jan-Feb 1940 A Modern Version 
of an Ancient Weave. B. Frey 
(finger method) 
Jan-Feb 1942 Greek Lace. B. Frey 
(finger method ) 
The following books and magazines 
are currently available. 
Atwater, M. M. Shuttlecraft Book of 
American Handweaving ( Revised ) 
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MEXICO 
Land of Weavers 


by DAVID PORTER HATCH 


Mexico is a land of weavers, and 
it has been for so long that it de- 
serves a really good look. One of the 
most widely distributed pieces of 
handweaving south of the border to- 
day goes by the nearly unpronounc- 
able name of quechquemitl (Fig. 1). 
a sort of diamond shaped cape that 
covers the chest, back, and shoulders 
of the Indian women. There is evi- 
dence that this folk weaving form has 
been in continuous use for fifteen cen- 
turies or It is commonly a 
colorful thing, vibrant with juxta- 


more. 
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posed complementary, but subtle and 
earthy, hues. Often the patterns are 
embroidered on a base of ordinary 
handwoven wool or but an 
astonishing complexity of patterns 
may be woven in directly by increas- 
ing the number of heddle rods ( Fig. 
40 C) on the ubiquitous backstrap 
loom used by the Indian population. 
The quechquemitl cape, known from 
and to the Yucatan 
peninsula for a thousand years or 


cotton, 


coast to coast 
more before the Spanish conquest, is 
only woven on the primitive looms of 
the Indians, never on the towering 
upright looms of the mestizo popula- 
tion. But these looms, elementary as 
they may appear, are capable of re- 
producing the involved character of 
jacquard woven textiles by adding 
heddle rods to thread 
groupings, or by continually shifting 
the groups of threads on the rods, 
which act as 


secure new 


harnesses, of course. 
Analyses of twill weaves show clear- 
ly that multiple harness systems ex- 
tend deep into antiquity. 
double-cloths are woven on_ these 
ultra-adaptable little loorms, which are 
no more than a pile of sticks that any- 


Even 


Reading down. Fig. 2. Mestizo loom, 
home hewn and assembled. The weav- 
er sits inside. 

Fig. 25. Antique swifts used by 
mestizos. 

Fig. 26. Portable warp beams to 
which warp is transferred from creel. 

Fig. 27. Indian loom used from 
prehistoric times to the present, vari- 
ously called back strap, saddleback, 
girdle hack, and waist loom. An entire 
family often weaves on the 
piece in their free time. 


same 











Fig. 1. Quechquemitl from highlands 
of Puebla. Center patterns embroid- 
ered ; those along lower inclined edges 
All Borders 


and body of material native home 


woven on loom. wool. 


spun, embroidery, commercial yarns. 
one could lay his hands on (Figs. 27, 
40) such as are used in India ( Bhoti- 
va Weavers, Spring 1954) and 
throughout the world’s elementary 
cultures. 

Sut aside from the technical virtu- 
osity of the indigenous groups, the 
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Above. Fig. 14. Huichol Indian belt. 
Home-dyed native wool, warp faced. 
Hoven on back strap loom. Damask 
from Jaliseo, and 
Zacatecas. 

Below. Fig. 12. An Otomi Indian ‘bag 
from Hidalgo in true damask weav 


no overshot. This is woven of con 


comes Nayarit, 


mercial cotton thread but bags are oc- 
castonally with homespun, 
home-dyed wool, or maguey yarns. 


woven 
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Fig. 36. Mestizo loom in general use. 


design talent exhibited far and wide 
in Mexico deserves our sincere ad- 
miration and esteem. (In our own 
country we have the largest program 
of organized art activities underway 
ever experienced by mankind in the 
history of the world and yet we are 
being outdone in some ways. Specifi- 
cally, the Indians are so close to their 
work that it exhibits a perfectly in- 
credible richness, frequently lacking 
in contemporary American design. In 
an all-out campaign for subtle tex- 
tural combinations and control of 
values, which are certainly worthy 
and superior accomplishments, we are 
neglecting a whole world of superbly 
exhilerating color sensations achieved 
by the weavers south.) There are not 
many weavers in Mexico producing 
the kinds of things that are making 
their way into the United States 
showrooms now, and those there are 
seem to be concentrated in Mexico 
City, busy with enthusiastic eclecti- 
cism. The quality weaving is not being 
done on mestizo looms (Fig. 36) ; it 
is being done in the Highlands of 
Puebla, by the desolate Otomi Indians 
(Figs. 12, 13), in the barren Huichol 
country (Figs. 14, 15) on the west 
central coast, and south in the moun- 
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Fig. 41. Zoque warping pole. H 
frame, cross formed between B and 
C, is maintained and used to serve as 
the sheds on the single heddle rod 
loom. Stick B becomes a batten and 
either C or A is used as warp or cloth 
beam. 

tains of Oaxaca and Chiapas by the 
Zapotecan, Mixe and Zoque Indians. 
When I speak of the fascinating 
colors to be found in hand woven 
Fig. 15. Huicholes Indian belt, West 
Central Mexico, Detail on opposite 
page. 


textiles, I do not mean the crude and 
giddy clashes of primaries and shock- 
ing pink to be seen in the tourist 
centers of Mexico City, Toluca, 
Cuernavaca, and Taxco. The Indians 
of Mexico are masters at dyeing: cin- 
namon from the huixtololo root, blue 
with indigo (which is set with the 
leaves of an acacia plant), crimson 
from the dried bodies of cactus lice, 
for example. Besides the astonish- 
ing range of brilliant fast dyes that 
may be obtained from minerals, roots, 
leaves, bark, insects, and sea snails, 
there are four natural wool possibili- 
ties: brown, white, black, and gray; 
and native cotton in Mexico grows 
both white and a fine, rich tan or 
beige (called coyote). Another thing 
for which little credit is given the 
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weavers south is the increasingly rare 
silk production. At least from the 
earliest Hispanic times silk worms 
were already bred, as in China, so 
that an eyewitness writing home 
about the time of our first colonies 
was moved to comment that there 
were few orchards not planted with 
trees for the worms in the areas he 
visited. The famous tribute rolls of 
the Emperor Montezuma show a 
large inventory of silk worms, an in- 
dication of a pre-Hispanic silk in- 
dustry. The richness ot the silks 
that can still be found is extra- 
ordinary, especially when silk yarns 
are used in juxtaposition with ster- 
ling or gold drawn metal strands. 
Actually, of course, the bulk of multi- 
colored weaving among both the mes- 
tizos and Indians is accomplished 
with Mexican and foreign commercial 
yarns, but the actual use of these 
varies enormously from place to 
place. In the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
the use of primary colors of very in- 
tense chroma in the form of rayon 
threads machine stitched over com- 
mercial satins, lends a cheap and 
superficial nature to the contemporary 
clothing. Perhaps this will be the fate 
of each rural area with the increas- 
ingly penetrating inroads being effect- 
ed by industrialization. But Mexico is 
still around an 85 per cent agricul- 























tural nation and the desperate poverty 
of the rural areas will sustain hand- 
crafts for some time to come. Hand- 
weaving is no hobby in Mexico and 
a great part of what is called com- 
mercial weaving is done on the ordi- 
nary two harness, hanging reed, hand 
or fly shuttle loom. So much hand- 
weaving is essentially a symptom of 
the still depressed economy but, at 
the same time, it bears witness to a 
profound talent in the utilitarian and 
domestic arts growing out of the heri- 
tage of one of the two or three high- 
est cultures of the hemi- 
sphere. Every single weaving tech- 
nique known to the rest of the world 
in pre-conquest times was known and 
practiced here in the West, as well 
as a few unique approaches. 

One of the most interesting and 


western 


widespread techniques is the pattern- 
ing produced by warp (Fig. 5) or 
weft (Fig. 11) dyed yarns. In the 
former case, the sett is so dense that 
a warp faced material is produced, 
while the other is woven like a Nava- 
jo rug on a finer scale. In both cases 
the yarns may be obtained from com- 
mercial sources or prepared locally 
by any one of a dozen methods in- 
cluding printing, partial dip, and re- 
sist techniques. Sometimes both the 
weft dyed patterns and heddle pat- 
terns and plain weaves are found as 
contributing components of a single 
piece (Fig. 11), especially in skirt 
materials woven by the mestizo men 
for sale. 

Weaving on the uvright looms ap- 
pears to be confined to the mestizo 
men, and their products are simple 
for the most part (Fig. 9, 10, 11), 
exploiting “log cabin” checks, ordi- 
nary tabby, called pinto because of a 
ribbed effect in the weft and the 
introduction of a contrasting warp 
thread at intervals, banded pattern 
fabrics, diamond weaves, as well as 
staggered twills and twills in general. 
The men introduce color into their 
products—skirt materials, zarapes, 
head cloths and rebozos—more in 
the manner of the Norte Americanos, 
in warp or weft stripes or by alter- 
nating colors and values in an all over 
design. The mestizos are the swiftest 
Above. Fig. 39. Mestizo spool rack 
for sectional warping. Threads lead 
from this directly to creel shown in 


Fig. 26. 
Below. Fig. 37. Mestizo spinning 
wheel used to wind bobbins. Also 


shown in Fig. 2: 








Reading down. Fig. 11. An example 
of common mestizo weaves. This one 
shows weft “section-dyed” yarns in 
bottom bamd, contrasted with heddled 
patterns and plain 
Southern Chiapas. 


weave. From 
Fig. 5. Example of warp-dyed yarns. 
Fig. 9. Fabric woven by mestizo man 
on upright loom. 


handweavers | have ever watched, 
making it necessary to pose them to 
photograph even at 1/150 of a sec- 
ond. They delight in their talent but 
they have less patience with the ex- 
quisite lace the Indians 
such as renqgue. Renque is what we 
know as leno and the Indians do it 
both by hand and by setting up the 
heddle rod to twist adjacent threads 
automatically. Surprisingly enough, 
the mestizos produce both for them- 
selves and for the Indians. Many of 
the items needed by the Indians are 
not of a revered or ritual character 
and are purchased from the mestizos 
because of two things: they are more 
tightly woven and hence longer wear- 


weaves of 
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Fig. 10. Example of common mestizo 


Weave. 


ing, and they are cheaper than the 
Indians feel their time is worth in the 
fields. The reason for the latter point 
of view is that the upright looms en- 
able a weaver to produce so much 
more than the back strap types. The 
mestizos can do everything faster. 
They can warp from a spool rack 
(Fig. 39) directly to huge, sectional 
warp creels (Fig. 26) often as much 
as fifteen feet around, and then they 
can transfer the whole warp at once 
to the portable warp beams ( Fig. 26 ) 
of their looms which are set in adjust- 
able chucks according to beam size. 
The mestizos also have antique swifts 
(Fig. 25) and spinning wheels ( Figs. 
2, 37) used to wind bobbins. Though 
all of this represents about the level 
of the Middle Ages in Europe, the 
processes are infinitely more hastened 
than those of the Indians who still 
spin with a malagat or spindle whorl 
and warp on a simple H frame. (Fig. 
10). 


David Porter Hatch is instructor 
in applied arts in the School of Archi- 
tecture and Applied Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. Both he 
and his wife, Marie, are excellent 
weavers and fabrics from their looms 
have been seen recently in important 
exhibitions, including the Northwest 
Craftsmen’s show at Seattle and 
Americans under Thirty at America 
House, New York, where they were 
given the second award for weaving. 
He also has won several awards for 
ceramics. So far as Mexican weaving 
was concerned, Mr. Hatch had _ be- 
come convinced that much good 
weaving was overlooked because too 
many people only saw that in the ob- 
vious tourist markets. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hatch found that splendid examples 
of the traditional folk weaving were 
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Fig. 40 above, Malagat or spindle. 
Below. Diagram of back strap loom. 
A, warp beam—one or two inches ts 
always woven on this side first. B, 
shed rod, turned on side to increase 
shed Space. C, heddle rod. D, batten 
or sword. E, bobbin. F, width retain- 
er. G, cloth beam. H, back strap. 


coming from looms at present. To 
find them, however, one had to be 
willing to go beyond the places where 
there were hotels and where water 
had to be boiled. Many Indians who 
do fine weaving live in unsanitary 
conditions and all of them are under- 
fed, but they have talents of crafts- 
manship far surpassing what the 
Hatches had hoped to find. 

“Marie and I spent a year in Eu- 
rope after the war,”’ Mr. Hatch wrote, 
“partly in rehabilitation work, and in 
all our travels through England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Germany, 








Switzerland, and Austria we rarely 
found handweaving anything like the 
unique quality witnessed in Mexico. 

“To be sure, there are seedy look- 
ing imitations of the geometric de- 
signs from the ruins of Mitla in the 
form of rugs which are sold every- 
where. There are also blinding multi- 
color serapes made especially for the 
giddy gringos but these are concen- 
trated in the urban centers and to be 
avoided. Most of Mexico, aside from 
that immediately west and east of the 
Pan American highway is still ‘off the 
beaten track’ and will continue to be 
so for many years. This will preserve 
an extraordinary heritage of talent, 
particularly in weaving which is a 
folk form, unlike metal work and oth- 
er crafts. There is no doubt about one 
thing: the indigenous weavers of 
Mexico are still producing some of 
the world’s most noteworthy mate- 
rials.” 

A free traveling exhibition which 
includes 31 examples from Mr. 
Hatch’s collection of textiles has been 
prepared by the School of Architec- 
ture and Allied Arts. Supplementing 
the fabrics are pre-Columbian spindle 
whorls, piks, a_ set-up backstrap 
loom, photographs and documentary 
information. It has been shown to 
several weavers’ guilds in Oregon, at 
workshops, and at several high 
schools and libraries. 

Mr. Hatch received a degree in art 
education from the University of 
California at Los Angeles in 1951 and 
his master’s degree from the same 
school in 1955. He studied weaving 
under Margaret Riswold and taught 
weaving at Los Angeles City College 
until he went to the University of 
Oregon in 1952. He will teach weay- 
ing in the summer session this year. 
Weaving courses are given there in 
alternate summers. 





Genesee Weavers 


Study Group 


by AINA RINGLER 

A new weaving organization was 
launched in Rochester, New York, on 
the eve of February 22, 1955. Th 
Genesee Weavers Study Group met 
for the charter session at the Roches- 
ter Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
and thereafter will meet on the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Twenty-five 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Special Prizes for Young Weavers 
in Western Wool Growing States 


For the best garments made of 
wool, handwoven by the contestants, 
Handweaver & Craftsman will offer a 
$50.00 Defense Bond as a special 
state prize in both junior and senior 
classes in the national Make /t Your- 
self with Wool competition, spon- 
sored by The Wool Bureau, Inc., 
New York, and the Women’s Auxili- 
ary of The National Wool Growers 
Association in 15 western wool grow- 
ing states. The competition is open 
to girls between the ages of 14 and 22 
in the following states : Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, 
Nebraska 
North 
Dakota, 
Wyoming. 


Missouri, 
Nevada, New 
Dakota, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, 
State and _ district 
competitions will precede the national 
show which will be held in Fort 
Worth, Texas, in December. 


Montana, 
Mexico, 
South 

and 





A special feature at The National 
Wool Fleece Exhibit, held in connec- 
tion with the National Western Stock 
Show in Denver, Colorado, in Janu- 
ary, was the handweaving demonstra- 
tion each day by members of the 
Rocky Mountain Weavers Guild. The 
Women’s Auxiliary of The Colorado 
Wool Growers Association arranged 
the exhibit in conjunction with A. J. 
Hazelwood who provided a Herald 
loom and J. B. Christianson who 
makes shuttles by hand. Six yards of 
material was woven, of 2-ply 100 per 
cent wool from Pent Yarns of San 
Antonio, Texas, in tones of brown, 
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National and_ state prizes will 
amount to $35,000, awarded for the 
best coats, suits, and dresses made of 
100 per cent wool. All garments must 
be planned and made entirely by the 
contestants. The junior class includes 
girls from 14 through 17 and the 
senior 18 through 22. 

Joan Keyser of Sundance, Wyo- 
ming, was winner of the Handweaver 
& Craftsman award in 1954. 1953 
winners were Mary Kathrine Croft 
of Cedar City, Utah, and Kay Keeley 
of Spokane, Washington. The first 
year’s winners were Mrs. Nancy 
Ann Ournadnik of Fargo, North 
Dakota, Joan Redding of Spokane, 
and Laurie Warren, Whittier, Cali- 
fornia. 

For additional 


information write 


Miss Mary North, director of home 
sewing, The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 
West 46 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Activities of Weavers’ Guilds 


Left to right, Mrs. Crystal Adams, 
guild member; Mrs. Mike Hayes, na- 
tional pitblicity chairman for the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Wool Association; Mrs. 
Meroah Troeger, guild member. 
rust, and beige, suitable for a casual 
The material 
woven in twill 32 inches wide. 
The Rocky Mountain Weavers 
Guild, organized in Denver in 1953, 
now has almost 100 members. Their 
first annual exhibition was shown at 
the Colorado State Fair at Pueblo in 
August, 1954, with Mrs. Paul Kaiser 
of Pueblo as chairman. This exhibi- 


Growers 


coat or dress. was 





tion offered no awards and nothing 
was for sale; it was designed to show 
the public the many types of hand- 
woven fabrics which can be woven 
on foot-power or table looms. 


Present at the fair was Mrs. Na- 
gaaki Oshima of Tokyo who was 
learning to weave from Mrs. Kaiser. 
In Japan she is interested in an or- 
ganization of weavers similar to the 
Rocky Mountain Guild, but with 
more commercial interests. 

The Guild will exhibit at the fair 
again this year and it is hoped that 
the work will include that 
from weaving departments of Colora- 


shown 


do colleges and isolated weavers who 
would not be reached last 
Looms again will be in continuous 
operation, a 


year. 


feature which always 
was wat¢thed by large crowds. 


The recently organized Homespun 
Weaving Guild of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, held its first exhibition No- 
vember 8 in the occupational therapy 
department of the Louisville Marine 
Hospital. Judges were Theodore 
Mathews, weaving instructor, and 
Mrs. R. G. Warren, craft instructor, 
both of Central State hospital, Lake- 
land, and Mrs. John C. Englerth, a 
Louisville arts and crafts instructor. 
Patients at the hospital also were 
eligible to exhibit. 


Prizes were awarded as follows: 
rugs, Helen Tucker, Thelma Scott, 
Clara Mattingly; table mats, Mrs. 
Anna Morgan; handbag, Mrs. Helen 
Tucker; apron, Mrs. W. C. Lutz; 
afghan, Mrs. ©. J. Clark; runner 
and towels, Emma _  Chrisitansen; 


stole, Flora Heth. 


The Madison, Wisconsin Weavers 
Guild now has available an exchange 
exhibit consisting of about 35 hand- 
bags and 24 swatches of yardage. For 
information as to open dates, write 
Mrs. Frank S. Moulton, 
chairman, 4223 Mohawk 
Madison 5, Wisconsin. 


exhibit 
Drive, 


The Fort Wayne Shuttlecraft 
Guild of Fort Wayne, Indiana has 
assembled an exhibition of 46 pieces 
to exchange with other guilds or for 
rent at a nominal fee for guilds 
which do not have an exhibit to of- 
fer. For information write Blanche 
Hutto, exhibit chairman, 2416 South 
Clinton Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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The Crafts in Education 
Part Il 


by HAROLD J. BRENNAN 


The craits, and the creative and 
economic opportunities they offer, 
have opened new vistas in the arts 
and education. They have proved ex- 
citing and useful to all ages from the 
elementary grades through the classes 
arranged for avocationally minded 
adults, and to the physically or men- 
tally handicapped and the disabled as 
well. The great bulge of interest has 
occurred among the “do it yourself” 
group; there has been a dramatic 
growth of enthusiasm for the crafts 
on the part of those who are in- 
dependently finding a relaxing and 
purposeful hobby. This has partly ob- 
scured the steady spread of crafts ac- 
tivities in the public schools and 
their expanding place in the programs 
of the art departments of the college 
and university. The astonishing fact 
is that crafts courses when offered in 
high schools and colleges are eagerly 
sought by students and rapidly be- 
come among the most popular of elec- 
tives. 

It would seem wise for educators to 
take a new look at the possible art 
and life values of the crafts and assign 
them a larger place in the school 
program from the elementary level 
upward. What the Jook should in- 
clude, as a first requisite to the de- 
velopment of a worthwhile program 
of crafts education, is a re-evaluation 
of the preparation of crafts instruc- 
tors by our teacher training institu- 
tions, and the adoption of somewhat 
more flexible requirements for de- 
signers and craftsmen who might 
wish to teach. 

The teacher training institutions 
should not be asked to eliminate 
courses now offered which have, for 
the most part, appeared in their pro- 
grams as a result of demonstrated 
need. What they might well do is 
recognize that craft teachers require 
specialized preparation, and design an 
integrated program of study that will 
produce competent teachers. The 
crafts are poorly taught in most of 
our schools, not because the teachers 
are intellectually or creatively lack- 
ing, but because they were given no 
decent chance to master the content 
of the crafts. The usual preparation 
of teachers of the crafts involves, not 
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a thorough course of study where 
they come to grips in a challenging 
way with the material of these com- 
plex fields, but what could be best 
described as a crafts survey. It is a 
“once over lightly” preparation, and 
it cannot produce the enthusiastic and 
knowledgeable teacher , who is in a 
position to communicate enthusiasm 
and knowledge to students. The mar- 
ginal education of the average art 
teacher, in the crafts. areas, establishes 
the low order of achievement in the 
schools. 

The fact is that. the crafts are fields 
where the disciplines are severe, and 
they require not only artistic inven- 
tion, but the mastery of the technical 
intricacies through which creative 
imagination finds expression. The im- 
portant point to keep in mind about 
the crafts is that technical competence 
is a means, not an end. The end, im- 
possible without the possession of the 
technical means, is the production of 
work having aesthetic merit. 

Ceramics is one of the more diff- 
cult of the crafts disciplines, and few 
of the arts demand so much of those 
who practice it. The ceramist should 
have a sculptor’s feeling for form, a 
painter’s sense of line and color, and 
an engineer’s command of chemistry 
and physics. One must conclude that 
2 competent potter should know a lot. 
sut the metalsmith and jeweler, with 
his stubborn materials; the weaver 
with the complex theory of pattern 
design to master and the need for an 
understanding of the physical char- 
acteristics of fibers and yarns; the 
woodworker solving his problems of 
joinery and finishes are also required 
to know a lot. The teacher who is to 
instruct in the crafts cannot do the 
job well unless given a chance to ex- 
plore the technical and creative prob- 
lems of the field rather thoroughly. 
This requires more time than the 
schools preparing art teachers have 
heen willing to provide. The remedy 
for the indifferent teaching of the 
crafts in the secondary schools there- 
fore seems to be a more extensive 
preparation; perhaps the creation of 
a special curriculum in the crafts. 
Certainly in the light of the rapid 
growth of interest in the crafts we 


should enlarge the opportunities for 
their study in the public schools, 
where according to our democratic 
educational philosophy, we introduce 
the student to the varieties of experi- 
ence through which he comes to know 
those best suited to his needs and in- 
terests. It seems likely that if the 
crafts—weaving, ceramics, 
working, metalcrafts—were offered 
quite generally as a concentrated elec- 
tive that many students would remain 
in the art program who now lose in- 
terest and drop out. These students 
are not less able than those who en- 
joy painting, drawing, or design; 
their needs are different. 


wood- 


In the colleges or universities his- 
tory of art, drawing, and painting re- 
main the backbone of the art pro- 
gram. In recent years courses in 
crafts have been iritroduced in some 
schools and have demonstrated their 
ability to interest students who other- 
wise would take no art electives what- 
ever. It is an unfortunate fact that 
there has been a pronounced reluc- 
tance to add crafts courses to college 
and university art offerings out of 
the fear that enrollment in the estab- 
lished courses in drawing and paint- 
ing would suffer. In other words stu- 
dents would no longer take painting 
but might take weaving or pottery in- 
stead, if they were offered. But the 
actual result has been otherwise; 
those interested in painting still take 
it, while the crafts courses attract 
students to the department who with- 
out them it would never have a 
chance to serve. 

It is necessary that the teacher of 
the cratts at the college or university 
level should know the field. The 
measure of ability to teach should be 
one of competence, and not the pos- 
session of an advanced degree. The 
unhealthy emphasis on the holding of 
graduate degrees on the part of those 
who wish to teach in institutions of 
higher learning has led to a lack of 
interest in professional competence 
The degree seems to be the impor- 
portant thing; the ability a matter of 
secondary consideration—ff it is given 
consideration at all. The most vitaliz- 
ing experience that the student can 
have is to work under an instructor 
who is himself a confident and ima- 
ginative producer. The practicing de- 
signer-craftsman has proved to be a 
stimulating and effective teacher on 
many a campus, with or without a 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Ida Dean Grae 


Imaginative Teacher 
by DOROTHY BRYAN 


Ida Dean Grae, of San Francisco, 
is an imaginative teacher, who devel- 
ops in her students a conscious use 
of their senses and emotions, as well 
as their thinking, when designing and 
producing a fabric. She accomplishes 
this by the use of teaching methods 
in which class discussions, lectures 
and experiments in both related and 
unrelated materials augment work on 
the loom. Her methods result from a 
belief that teaching is a two-fold job. 
This is to give the student training in 
the technical aspects of weaving and 
guidance in experiencing the basic 
design principles. She emphasizes the 
use of the word experience, because 
she feels that the student finds the 
basic design principles meaningless 
when presented in the form of rules. 

She finds this two-fold teaching 
method successful in developing, in 
the student, control of the loom and 
of his own personal expression, which 
she believes is necessary to achieve a 
total concept of weaving. By her defi- 
nition, the total concept of weaving is 
an understanding of: 1, the possibili- 
ties and limitations of the loom; 2, 
the qualities of the materials in- 
volved ; 3, the function of the web and 
4, the particular approach of the de 
signer—the personal way of synthe- 
sizing the first three elements. 

In the two classes, beginning weav- 
ing and the design workshop, which 
she teaches at the College of San 
Mateo, she keeps her students con- 
stantly alert to this approach to weav- 
ing. However, emphasis differs in 
each class, with attention given to 
loom control in the beginning class 
and individual expression in the de- 
sign workshop. 

In the beginning class, the students 
start out by learning how the loom is 


Above. Fabric for screen panel in 
glass fiber and linen, developed by 
student, Ruby De Wolfe, to express 
shining quality of glass fiber. (en- 
larged ) . 

Below. Screen panel with warp of 
neutral tones in fine yarns, widely 
spaced, to allow the color and texture 
of Spanish moss to dominate. Work 
by student, Mrs. Herbert Rosen. 
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Mrs. Grae with linen drapery, shown at City of Paris, San Francisco. 
Warp, three 12-inch bands, brown, black, terra cotta. 7/1 linen: weft. 
same, repeated m sequence. Lace weave, effect of small rectangular blocks 


set in huge plaid. 
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put together. Then, by weaving at the 
loom, they learn what action the loom 
is capable of performing, how yarns 
behave as warp and weft and what 
effect interlacing has on yarns. So 
that they will learn to analyze what 
they are doing, and relate it to their 
aim of producing fabrics for specific 
purposes, they learn to ask themselves 
these questions: Is the interlacing 
right for the yarn? Is the yarn right 
for the interlacing? Is the interlac- 
ing right for the function of the cloth? 
Is the yarn right for the function of 
the cloth? Their answers indicate to 
them how close they come to achiev- 
ing their goals. 

At the same time, they are also 
learning efficient warping and weav- 
ing methods and good craftsmanship. 
3y the end of the year, they have 
gained sufficient control of the loom 
and enough understanding of struc- 
ture and function to leave them free 
to concentrate on developing indi- 
vidual expression. 

In the design workshop at the col- 
lege, the class is given a brief defini- 
tion of design—that it is a means of 
introducing the art element into craft 
and industry. Mrs. Grae points out 
that the weaver-designer’s task, with- 
in the limitations of the loom, has 
three basic considerations: 1, the 
function of the cloth; 2, its structure, 
and 3. the designer’s individual con- 
tribution to the function-structure 
problem. She further points out that 
underlying these basic considerations, 
is the use of yarns and fibers, which 
hve definite qualities to express. She 
then proceeds to guide them in the 
exploration of these qualities so that 
thev can become well acquainted with 
them hefore they begin designing 
and weaving. 


Reading down. Top, chart of con- 
struction paber used in working out 
design of fabrics below. Buttons, 
thumbtack heads or other objects can 
be used to indicate textural effects. 

Fabrics below 
Vrs. D. Moen. Colors cornmeal vyel- 
low, orange, gold, light and dark tur- 
quoise. Yarns of cotton, rayon, and 
metallic. Top uses fine yarns in weft, 
middle uses heavier yarns in weft and 
conforms more closely to the chart. 
Bottom alters treadling to give 
checked effect and adds interest to 
darker squares by combining rayon 
nub in same shed with cotton weft. 
(Photographs show enlarged details 
of fabrics. ) 


v woven by a student, 


Class discussion discloses the 
specific qualities upon which there 
is agreement, but that there may 
be considerable variation in the reac- 
tion to them. Further discussion 
brings out the understanding of the 
reasons for this diversity of reaction. 
Out of this discussion, the class works 
out a classification of the qualities of 
yarn and the attitudes toward them, 
which forms the basis for expression 
in the design of a fabric. Following 
is a brief outline of this classification : 

A. Real qualities 

1. Tactile (harsh, soft, etc.) 

2. Visual (shiny, dull, color, etc.) 

3. Olfactory (distinct odor of 
different fibers ) 

4. Scientific (laboratory-testable 
for strength, shrinkage, etc: ) 

B. Individual association and at- 
titude toward certain yarns ( Personal 
feelings, family, culture, 
etc. ) 


emotions, 


C. The designer-weaver’s attempt 
to express, in definite form, his per- 
sonal reaction to all the above. 

In the second step, in exploring the 
qualities of yarn, Mrs. Grae guides 
the class in disassociating these quali- 
ties from yarns and learning to rec- 
ognize them, in gradations, in other 
materials and then in the yarns and 
fibers themselves. To gain under- 
standing of the tactile qualities, the 
class is required to make a chart of 
unrelated materials, graded from 
rough to smooth. They gather a wide 
variety of materials, such as bark, 
seed pods, stones, leather, buttons, 
hits of glass and tile, and mount them 
on cardboard. This experiment re- 
veals that there is an over-lapping of 
tactile and visual qualities, many ob- 
jects both feel and look rough or 
smooth. 

From this experiment thev begin 
to understand texture, which Mrs. 
Grae defines as the grain, particular 
character or surface structure of an 
object. In weaving, she points out, 
texture is the resultant quality attain- 
ed by the disposition of the inter- 
woven yarns. The class learns that 
the texture of an object can be 
changed by the addition of different 
materials. They do this first. by di- 
viding paper into sections and gluing 
eranular substances to each section. 
They achieve variety in texture by 
using such materials as ground coffee, 
cereals, or sand. Next they demon- 
strate how the surface can be changed 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Summer Courses 


in Weaving 


In our first issue, Spring 1950, we 
published a list of summer courses in 
handweaving, in response to a de- 
mand from weavers who subscribed 
in advance of publication. This 
round-up of summer courses in weav- 
ing has bees a popular feature ever 
since and is the only listing of its 
kind. It has become a valuable source 
of information for every one inter- 
ested in craft education. 

The development of summer 
courses in handcraft, since this maga- 
zine was started five years ago, has 
been one of the most important 
phases of the tremendous increase in 
interest in all kinds of handcraft in 
the United States. Courses listed here 
take care of every group—the ama- 
teurs, who never expect to use their 
knowledge of weaving for a livelihood 
but who, weaving for their own pleas- 
ure, want to learn more about their 
craft; professional weavers, who go 
on to teach in schools and colleges, 
who are producing their own fabrics 
successfully, or who, in large num- 
bers, are becoming designers for the 
textile trade; occupational therapists, 
who want to know more of design and 
technique in handweaving; and peo- 
ple who never expect to weave, even 
as amateurs, but are studying hand- 
weaving in order to learn more about 
what constitutes a_ well-constructed 
textile of good quality. 

College credit is available for an 
increasing number of courses and 
courses are taught by exceptionally 
well-qualified people. Other courses 
offer certificates of accomplishment 
which are important either profes- 
sionally or for the weavers’ own satis- 
faction. The variety of instruction 
will meet almost any weaver’s re- 
quirement, whether he wants a course 
as a vacation activity, or as a more 
serious student. 

Since this magazine has to go to 
press before some schools have an- 
nounced their summer programs, this 
cannot be considered a complete list. 
We suggest that you write to col- 
leges, recreation centers, Y.W.C.A.s, 
boards of education, museums, or 
craft centers in your community to 
inquire about courses, if you cannot 
go far away to study. 
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Since most weaving classes are 
limited in number, in order to give 
adequate time for instruction for each 
student, we suggest that you write 
immediately for catalogs which will 
give you complete information on en- 
trance requirements, content of 
courses, credits, tuition, and other 
charges. Many schools have no en- 
trance requirements, except interest 
in weaving, for students who are not 
working for credits. Many of the 
schools listed offer courses in other 
crafts, which also may interest weav- 
ers. Many offering summer courses 
are located in resort areas and offer 
interesting recreation facilities. 

Special articles on many of the 
schools and the instructors mentioned 
in the following list of summer 
courses have appeared in back issues 
of Handweaver & Craftsman. They 
were listed in the 4-year index, 1950- 
1953, which appeared in the Summer, 
1954, issue. Copies are still available. 
The year 1954 was indexed in the 
Fall, 1954, issue. Photographs of 
weaving by many of the instructors 
mentioned have appeared from time 
to time in this magazine. 


Eastern States 

© Connecticut Arts and Crafts 
Workshop, Kenneth H. Lundy, di- 
rector. Willimantic State Teachers 
College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Sponsored by State Department of 
Education. Registration by mail be- 
fore June 10, P. O. Box 2219, State 
Office Building, Hartford. 

Evelyn C. Neher, well-known 
teacher and lecturer again will direct 
the weaving classes. 

© Haystack Mountain School of 
Crafts, Liberty, Maine. Francis S. 
Merritt, director. June 26-August 27, 
enrollment either for the entire 9- 
week session or three 3-week 
sions. College credit now offered in 
conjunction with the University of 
Delaware. 

Anni Albers, internationally known 
handweaver, will have classes in 
weaving for the first 3-week session, 
June 27-July 15. Mrs. Albers was 
head of weaving at the Bauhaus in 
Germany, has taught at Black Moun- 
tain College and the University of 


ses- 





Hawaii. A retrospective exhibit of 
her work was shown several years 
ago at the Museum of Modern Art 
and was circuited to museums 
throughout the United States. 


Lili Blumenau, New York, will 
teach in the second session, July 18- 
August 5. European trained, she 
teaches weaving at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the Fashion In- 
stitute of Technology, and has many 
private students. She formerly was 
keeper of textiles at Cooper Union 
Museum. 

Jack Lenor Larsen, who has taught 
at Haystack for the last two years, 
will return for the third term. August 
8-26. His New York workshop is 
now busy with many commissions for 
architects and interior decorators. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Washington and held the scholarship 
in weaving at the Cranbrook Acad- 
emy of Art. During this term Maris- 
ka Karasz, distinguished for re- 
viving interest in embroidery will of- 
fer classes in this field. 

© Craft Center, 40 Highland 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
First period of six weeks, June-July ; 
second period of six weeks, July- 
August. 

Weaving is under direction of Ruth 
Dunlop Currey planned to suit in- 
dividual needs, with enrollment 
limited to eight students per class. 
Credit is given by arrangement with 
director. 

® Marie Phelps, Strawberry Hill 
Studio, Sherman’s Point Road, Cam- 
den, Maine. May-November 30. 
Takes one student at a time—at the 
most two. 

Courses offered to occupational 
therapists, teachers and amateurs— 
with special attention given to funda- 
mentals of weaving including warp- 
ing. 

© School for American Craftsmen. 
65 Plymouth Ave., S., Rochester 8, 
N. Y. July 11-19. Advanced weaving : 
textile design and printing taught by 
Karl Laurell. Credit. 

© Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. July 5-Au- 
gust 12. Beginning and advanced 
weaving and textile course taught by 
Miss Florence E. House. Credit. 

® New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York City. July 
6-22 and July 25-August 12. Two 
classes, one in beginning and one in 
advanced weaving will be offered 
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with Charles A. Ball as instructor. 
Credit. 

© Arts Cooperative Workshop, di- 
rected by Miss Florence E. House, 
340 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
City 24. For information about spe- 
cial courses write Miss House. 

© Kate Van Cleve, The Garden 
Studio, 14 Marshal Street, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. June 14-August 5. 
Registration before June 1 and July 
1. Letter certifying hours of instruc- 
tion given to teachers. 

© Weavers’ Seminar, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. July 28-29. 
Sponsored by the weavers of West- 
ern Massachusetts and the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Handicraft 
Groups. For information, write before 
May 15 to Mrs. A. C. Aldrich, Char- 
lemont, Mass. 

Among featured speakers will be 
Miss Kathryn Wellman, director of 
crafts for the Pennsylvania Institute, 
Philadelphia who will discuss W eav- 
ing for Today's Craftsmen and Miss 
Katherine B. Nielson of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence, 
who will discuss What the Museum 
Offers the Craftsman. A representa- 
tive of Robinson Yarns, Inc., of Wor- 
cester will speak on recent develop- 
ments in synthetic yarns. Mrs. Evelyn 
Neher of New Canaan, Connecticut, 
will demonstrate linen weaves, Mrs. 
Marguerite Oberg of Colchester, 
Connecticut, tapestry weaves, and 
Mrs. Herbert Arnold of Otis, Mas- 
sachusetts, damask weaves. Many 
Massachusetts weavers’ guilds will 
send exhibits and there will be dis- 
plavs of yarns, looms, and accessory 
equipment from well-known suppliers 
to handweavers. ; 

© Newark Museum Arts Work- 
shop for Adults, 43-49 Washington 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. July 6- 
August 10. Registration June 29. 
Courses are under direction of Bea- 
trice FE. Reeve who offers weaving 
techniques for beginners, as well as a 
refresher course. 

© Chautauqua Institution, Chau- 
tauqua, New York. July 4-August 19. 
Syracuse University credit. The in- 
structor in weaving is Mrs. Amorette 
W. Claris, organizer of the Flving 
Shuttle School for Weavers, Buffalo, 
New York, and associated with 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, in 
winter. Courses are for beginning and 
advanced weavers. 

® Ross-Hill Handweavers, Ring- 
wood Road, Freeville, New York. 
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Registration July 15. Weaving under 
Marjorie Ruth Ross, August 1-5. 
Spinning under Mrs. Charles Lyons, 
August 22-24. 

© Brown Studio, 203 West 78th 
Street, New York City 24. Registra- 
tion any time from September 1 
through July 30. Courses under Mrs. 
Myrtle A. Brown cover all phases of 
weaving. 

© Craft Students League, 
Y.W.C.A., New York City. Made- 
leine J. Douet, director. June 1-July 
26. Registration at 140 West 22nd 
Street, New York City 11. Classes 
under Claire Freeman at 206 East 
77th Street. Catalog available May 1. 

® Creative Crafts School of Weav- 
ing, East Berlin, Pennsylvania. April 
15-November 15. Mrs. Osma C. Gal- 
linger, director. Spinning also taught. 

© Philadelphia Textile Institute, 
Schoolhouse Lane and Henry Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
Registration by mail before June 15. 
Two courses: June 20-24; June 15- 
27 (concentrated course). Require- 
ments, fundamental knowledge of 
handweaving. 

Both courses will include funda- 
mentals of 4 and 8-harness weaves. 
Robert F. Stafford, associate profes- 
sor of fabric design and development 
at the Institute will be the instructor. 

© Fletcher Farm Craft School, 
Ludlow, Vermont. Eighth Annual 
Session. Sponsored by the Society of 
Vermont Craftsmen. Credit and non- 
credit. Weaving will be taught by 
Berta Frey. July 4-August 26. 

© Westchester Workshop, County 
Center, White Plains, New York. 
June 13-30. Claire Freeman will be 
instructor. Teachers working for 
“In-Service Credit” will be given 
Letter of Achievement on request. 


Southern States 

© John C. Campbell Folk School, 
Brasstown, North Carolina. Georg 
Bidstrup, director. June 20-July 2 
and October 17-29. 

Weaving will be taught by Mrs. 
Murrial Martin who studied at the 
Maryland Institute of Art and had 
experience as an occupational thera- 
pist at Walter Reed Hospital and 
Fitzimmons General Hospital. She 
also teaches wood carving and design. 
Short courses in different forms of 
recreation and community living are 
offered throughout the year. At the 
first session Miss Fannie McLellan 
will teach vegetable dyeing. 

© Craft Workshop, sponsored by 


the Pi Beta Phi School, Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, and the University of 
Tennessee. June 13-July 15 at Gatlin- 
burg. Miss Marian G. Heard, profes- 
sor of crafts design at the University 
of Tennessee, director. Credit, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee ; non-credit also. 

Miss Winogene B. Redding will 
teach the beginning and advanced 
weaving courses. Miss Redding, edi- 
tor and publisher of Reddigraphs, 
formerly associated with the South- 
ern Highland Handicraft Guild, now 
lives in Wollaston, Massachusetts, 
and is a former dean of the Boston 
Weavers Guild. 

As an additional summer activity 
the two schools are sponsoring a sum- 
mer tour of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries which will include visits to 
schools, craft centers, individual stu- 
dios, and museums. Six hours’ credit 
will be given. The tour is open to col- 
lege students and crafts specialists. 
The group will leave New York July 
20 by air and return August 27. Miss 
Heard will conduct the tour. 

© Cherokee Historical Associa- 
tion’s Summer School of Arts and 
Crafts, Cherokee, North Carolina. 
July 11-Sept. 2. 

The school is operated primarily 
for cast of “Unto These Hills” and 
the Cherokee Indians of Qualla Re- 
servation. Enrollment is not limited, 
however, but accommodations are 
rather limited except for those con- 
nected with the drama. Weaving 
projects, determined by student’s in- 
terest and experience, will be taught 
by Miss Doris M. Coulter of the fine 
arts department of the University of 
Texas. 

© Huckleberry Mountain Work- 
shop Camp, Hendersonville, N. C. 
July 5-Aug. 15. Evelyn G. Haynes, 
director. Write for detailed informa- 
tion. 

© Penland School of Handicrafts, 
Penland, N. C. Special spring session, 
May 16-June 4. Regular summer ses- 
sion, June 6-Aug. 27 (includes four 
terms). 

Weaving will be under direction of 
Rupert Peters. Miss Inga Werther, 
graduate of the Handerbetets Vanner 
School, Stockholm, will teach special 
Swedish damask weaving in June and 
July. Others on the weaving faculty 
will be Miss Irene Beaudin, Mrs. 
Mary Virginia Munford, and Mrs. 
Oliver Blanchard. Mrs. Grover Con- 
ley will teach carding, spinning, and 
dyeing. 

The spring and fall sessions at the 
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school offer individual instruction for 
students with no regular term ses- 
sions: fall session, August 29-No- 
vember 19 and spring session Febru- 
ary 13 to May. Students may come 
at any time and work as long as they 
like. 

© Little Loom House, End of Ken- 
wood Hill Rd., Louisville, Ky. Spe- 
cialized study in 2-week periods 
throughout summer. Classes will be 
taught by staff members with special 
teachers for open house weekends. 


Middlewestern States 

® Colorado A & M College, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. July 25-August 19. 
Credit and non-credit. Non-degree 
students must have a permit to enroll 
from registrar. Classes for beginners 
and experienced weavers will be 
taught by Norma Walker, acting head 
of the art department whose work has 
been shown at various exhibitions. 

© School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Michigan at Adams, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. June 27-August 5. 
Credit. Weaving is under direction of 
Else Regensteiner, well-known de- 
signer and weaver, and Lurene Stone, 
graduate of the School of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. 

© State University of lowa, lowa 
City. June 14-August 10. Credit and 
non-credit. Entrance requirements, 
graduate of accredited high school. 
Some work in art or textiles is desira- 
ble. 

The instructor will be Lula E. 
Smith, associate professor of home 
economics. Fundamentals in weaving 
with emphasis on contemporary de- 
sign will be included in the course. 
Miss Smith is the author, with Mrs. 
Ruth Overman, of the forthcoming 
book, Contemporary Handweaving, 
which will be published by the Iowa 
State College Press, Ames, Iowa. It 
is written especially for beginning 
weavers. 

® Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan. June 6-August 5. Credit. Re- 
quirements Elementary Design I or 
consent of instructor. Study of prin- 
ciples of design, color, and texture ap- 
plied to textile construction. 

© Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. June 20- 
July 31. Credit. Entrance require- 
ments, over 18 years of age; submis- 
sion of portfolio of work. Instructors, 
Mrs. Azalea Thorpe and William 
Sparr for powerloom. Maximum of 
five semester hours credit. 

® Hartland. Area Crafts, Box 53, 
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Hartland, Michigan. Open year 
around. Ann Hooker, manager. In- 
dividual instruction only. 

© Loom Craft Studio, 687 Rom- 
bach Avenue, Wilmington, Ohio. Last 
two full weeks of each month. Mrs. 
Garnett January, director of studio, 
conducts classes on fundamentals of 
weaving, drafts and cloth analysis. 

® Pendleton Shop, 1827 Tacoma 
Street, Dayton 10, Ohio, Mrs. Mary 
Pendleton, director. One day a week 
through June, workshop conducted 
by Inga Werther of Stockholm, Swe- 
den, for both beginning and advance 
students. 

August 1-12, workshop conducted 
by Mary M. Atwater will cover all 
phases of weaving on 2-4-6-8 and 10- 
harness looms, as well as draft writ- 
ing. Students must have some know]- 
edge of weaving. 

© Dolfe’s 306 
Street, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 
July 1-September 1. Instruction to 
meet need of individual weaver. 

© Weaving Workshop, 
Oklahoma Weavers Guild. Second 
session, week of May 9. Director, 
Mrs. Elsie H. Gubser, 647 North 
Denver Ave., Tulsa. 

This will be the second workshop 
offered this spring, the first held in 
March. This is not open to beginning 
weavers and the attendance will be 
limited. This is the second season of 
workshops for this new guild. 


Western States 

© Seminar, Professional Weavers 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
July 11-22. For information write 
The Secretary, Professional Weavers 
Care Weaver's Alley, 
2546 Greenwich St., San Francisco. 


Barn, Pleasant 


Eastern 


Assoziation, 


This seminar will have more the 
character of a workshop than those 
of previous years. There will be more 
work on the loom and a loom will be 
available for each student. There will 
also be lectures, demonstrations and 
round table discussions. Among the 
teachers will be Trude Guermonprez, 
College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, 
Ida Dean Grae, San Mateo Junior 
College, James W. Baughman, Uni- 
versity of California, Miriam Kraft 
Leefe, custom rug designer, and Val- 
borg Gravander, custom weaver, 
teacher with special knowledge of 
Swedish weaving techniques. There 
will be some scholarship aid. 

© Shuttle Craft Guild, Harriet and 
Martin Tidball, Kelseyville, Calif. 
Pleasant location and complete facili- 





ties for limited number of students. 
Study period two weeks minimum, 
four weeks maximum. 

® San Jose State College, San Jose, 
Calif. June 27-August 5. Credit. 
Classes for beginning and advanced 
students. Instructor, Mrs. Leafy Ter- 
williger. 

® Barnsdall Arts and Crafts Cen- 
ter, 1645 North Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. Classes held year 
around under auspices of Los Angeles 
Department of Recreation and Parks. 
Instructor for beginners class, Lanel 
Grant; for advanced class, Gladys 
Hendricks. 

® California College of Arts and 
Crafts, 5215 Broadway, Oakland 18, 
Calif. June 2-21. Credit. 

The course will be taught by Trude 
(;uermonprez and will feature double 
weaves and inlay techniques for pic- 
torial effects. 

© Swanson's Mountain View 
Lodge, Troy, Montana. Ruby Swan- 
son, manager. Craft classes, summer 
season. 

Classes in weaving will be taught 
by Mrs. Dorothy Rock of Portland, 
Oregon, a graduate of Oregon State 
College who has taught weaving in 
the Portland schools and the adult 
education program, who will give in- 
dividual instruction. Now in the sixth 
year, the crafts program at the moun- 
tain lodge is attracting not only the 
guests but persons from neighboring 
communities. The owners of the 
lodge, three daughters and a son of 
Frank Swanson, pioneer settler in 
Montana, have plans for a permanent 
art center. Arrangements for college 
credit for the crafts courses are now 
under consideration. 

° Oregon State College, School of 
Home Economies, Corvallis. June 20- 
July 2. 
professor of art and architecture, in- 
structor. Three hours credit. 

© Southern Oregon College of 
Education, Ashland. July 25-August 
5. Three hours credit. For informa- 
tion write John D. McAulay. 

® Fidalgo Summer School of Art. 
P. O. Box 496, Anacortes, Wash. 
June 20-July 31. Credit, University 
of Washington Extension Division. 

Miss Doris Brockway, associate 
professor in the School of Home 
Economics of the University of 
Washington, will teach the weaving 
course. 


Josephine Wasson, assistant 


© University of Hawaii, Honolulu 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Summer Course 
at the 
Banff School 
of Fine Arts 


Weaving is one of the applied art 
classes at the Banff School of Fine 
Arts, which is located in the Cana- 
dian Rockies at Banff, Alberta, 
Canada. Its specialty is developing 
an all-round knowledge of the stand- 
ard weaves and their present trend 
possibilities. The primary aim is to 
have each student make completed ar- 
ticles. However, students who desire 
to teach weaving, may concentrate on 
making samples. 

This year the weaving course ex- 
tends from July 7 to August 10, but 
shorter periods of attendance can be 
arranged if desired. There are no pre- 
requisites for entrance, other than an 
interest in weaving. 

The workshop is rather like a trav- 
elling show, in that it must leap into 
action in the space of two days. 
Looms, about 35 in number (some 
already warped from last summer), 
and weaving supplies have been in 
winter storage and will be brought 
to the workshop rooms, which are 
modern and air conditioned. An ex- 
cellent weaving library is available. 
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Above. Left, Ethel Henderson, right, 
Mary Sandin, in charge of weaving 
at Banff. Below. Student work. 


All standard weaving techniques are 
taught, on looms which range from 4 
to 16 harnesses. Common yarns in 
various colors are stocked, but it 
might be necessary for the student 
who has a very special project in 
mind, to bring his or her own sup- 
plies. 

Beginning students are especially 
welcomed. The writing of examina- 
tions for the purpose of obtaining 
credits is optional, and credits may 
be obtained at the beginning, inter- 
mediate, and senior levels. 

The Banff School of Fine, Arts is 
a division of the University of Al- 
berta, at Edmonton. The school, 
which has an enrollment of six to 
seven hundred students, has an inter- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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RAW SILK 


or the Handweaver 
by MAX WEHRLIN 


In spite of the appearance in modern times of the 
many new and varied synthetic textile fibers, silk is still 
amongst the important natural fibers used in the textile 
trade. In fact, over the past 12 to 14 months, the quanti- 
ties of silk consumed in America have shown a moderate 
but steady increase over several of the years before. Most 
of this increase may be directly attributed to the recently 
developed tendency by the producers of fine fabrics to 
mix the various textile fibers in the loom. Much as the 
steel industry for many years has used other metals as 
alloys to produce steel of a certain desired quality, so 
do the textile weavers now very often use various natural 
fibers and synthetics together in the same cloth so as to 
obtain a particularly desirable characteristic for a given 
specific purpose. Silk, in this way, often is used to give 
the fabric a desired softness or lustre or even strength. 

Silk is one of the strongest and most lustrous of the 
textile fibers. It is a natural filament of indefinite length 
which man has never been able to duplicate for beauty 
of fabric, fineness, and texture. For centuries silk has 
been identified with China. The word silk comes from the 
Latin sericum, derived from Seres, their term for 
Chinese. This in turn was evolved from sse, the Chinese 
word for silk. 

Just prior to the outbreak of World War II, we con- 
sumed in America, between 225,000 and 250,000 bales 
of raw silk a year with about 70 to 80 per cent of this 
consumption accounted for by the full fashioned hosiery 
industry. (A bale of silk contains about 132 pounds. ) 
Nylon now has practically replaced silk for women’s 
hose. With annual consumption in the United States 
from 50,000 to 55,000 bales, the pre-war rate is almost 
equaled, excluding hosiery. 

The United States does not produce reeled silk in a 
commercial way. It is, however, a fallacy to think that 
the climate in some parts of our land would not be ideally 
suited to the raising of the silk worm and its food supply, 
the mulberry tree. The reason for our dependency on 
sources abroad for silk, is found solely in the tedious and 
time consuming process of reeling raw silk, that is, un- 
winding the thread from the cocoon onto a commercially 
suitable spool or skein. Our standard of wages is far 
too high to embark upon a venture of this kind. 

The producing countries are chiefly those with a low 
wage standard. Japan is first quantity wise, then China 
and to a much lesser degree, Italy, with negligible quan- 
tities being produced also in the Levantines, the Cauca- 
sus, India, and even Northern Spain. 

The term raw silk, generally, is understood to mean 
any continuous filament thread reeled from one or more 
silk cocoons. The number of cocoons used to make a 
thread of desired thickness varies in direct relation to 
the so-called size one wishes to obtain. The most com- 
monly used size of raw silk today is 20/22 denier (about 
210,000 yards per pound). Japan, the biggest producer 
today, furnishes the world with the classic raw silk de- 
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A silk moth breaks through the cocoon. This is a breeder 
moth. The worm inside the cocoon is usually dried and 
stifled so that the thread of the cocoon—about 150 yards 
long when unwound—remains unbroken. 
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The female silk moth lays her eggs, which later become 
silkworms. 





Members of a silkworm farming household carry home 
mulberry leaves for feeding the worms. 
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Members of the family feed the silk worms with mulberry 
leaves. Photographs of a typical Japanese silkworm farm. 
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Close-up view of the silkworms feeding on mulberry 

leaves. Each worm eats 150 pounds of leaves in its life- 

time of forty days. 
we 





cocoons around themselves. The farmers then put the 
worms in a “‘mabushi” or ‘bed of straw. Beds shown here 
are the old-fashioned type. 
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An up-to-date “apartment house” for cocoons. Separate 
living quarters ensure a finer gloss and more uniformity. 
135 Se 


After a hot water bath cocoons are fed into the machine 
in a reeling factory in Japan, 
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scribed above. However, it also supplies the bulk of the 
so called Doupion silk. Doupion silk is the material used 
in weaving the so-called shantung fabrics. Its character- 
istics are great uneveness with at times fairly heavy 
nubs and slugs so desirable to produce the rough home- 
spun appearance of all the shantung type fabrics. 
Doupions are also continuous filament silk, but they are 
reeled from double cocoons; that is, cocoons where two 
worms joined together in the formation of a cocoon 
which is usually of irregular dimensions, whereas the 
ordinary silk cocoon is an almost oblong shape. 

China has, on the other hand, always been a producer 
of a fairly large variety of continuous filament silks. The 
classic raw silk, white in color, known as China Steam 
Filature, used to be particularly desired by the makers 
of yarn dyed fabrics. China Doupion, similar in origin to 
that of Japan, was consumed primarily by the makers of 
novelty fabrics. 

Tussah is a term which generally designates a silk 
reeled by hand with primitive implements in the farms 
and homes of the Chinese and from a cocoon spun by 
a wild silk moth. This silk has usually a light brown cast 
and is somewhat uneven in size. 

None of these are available at the present time to the 
manufacturers in the United States since trade with the 
China mainland is not permitted by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Italy produces also the classic raw silk, mostly in 
size 20/22, plus the Doupions. The color of Italian silk 
is mostly a golden yellow, whereas the Japanese silk is 
generally creamy white and the Chinese, mostly an egg- 
shell white. 

If you make a fabric completely out of silk, you gen- 
erally use in the warp a straight 20/22, whereas in the 
filling or weft, you will, most of the time, use a multiple 
of 20/22 thread bound together with a variety of twists. 
This twisting together of one end of raw silk with others, 
is known as the throwing process. It is nothing more 
than the spinning together of one end of raw silk with 
another in a variety of twists, usually expressed in a 
number of turns per inch. The higher the twist, the 
greater the so-called torque action, but also the greater 
the strength of the thread. A low twist of 3 to 5 turns 
per inch, denotes what is known as a tram. Twisting a 
single end in one direction and combining it with another 
similar end with a twist in the opposite direction, will 
produce what is generally known as organzine. A heavy 
twist in one direction of, let us say 40 to 45 turns, and 
combining three or four ends will produce a crepe. The 
torque action of this crepe twist however, is so great 
that to equalize it, you shoot into the fabric one crepe 
yarn of left twist and then one crepe yarn of right twist 
alternately so that the stress and strain of the torque 
action equalizes itself in the fabric. 

When the silk worm forms his cocoon, he cements the 
fine filament thread together in a somewhat hard shell 
by means of a gummy substance called sericin. When 
raw silk is reeled, most of the gum is retained and there- 
fore, the silk thread has a somewhat scroopy and hard 
nature. If you weave your fabric out of raw silk or out 
of undyed thrown silk, your fabric will also be stiff and 
wiry when it comes off the loom. The sericin can, how- 
ever, be washed out with a simple solution of hot water 
and mild soap. This is done commercially in dye houses 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Weaving 


in Wales 
by GWENDOLINE KEMP 


Travelling along the narrow, tree 
bordered roads of, more particularly, 
South Wales, with rising hills beyond 
the fields, one sees a white, small, 
sturdy-looking building, with a water 
wheel beside a river. It forms part of 
the countryside, never obtrusive, 
seemingly dreaming the day away; 
one could think it were a farmhouse, 
quietly waiting for the menfolk to 
come in from the fields. Curiously, 
maybe, one walks up the rough wind- 
ing path, and as one approaches, a 
measured clank and rattle gets louder 
and louder, and through the doorway, 
one sees the ordered activity of 
country people, who work away from 
the feverish hurry of the busy towns. 

It is a Welsh woollen mill: that has 
been of a family for two or three gen- 
erations: never hoping to exceed 
more than a modest output, but con- 
tent if the mill can just carry on. It 
would, perhaps, a time ago, be adja- 
cent to a farmhouse, and work in the 
mill would be done when the weather 
was too bad for labour in the fields. 

Wool in the British Isles has had 
a long history: the Romans, when 
they came, found a wool industry, 
but it was not until the Norman Con- 
quest in the eleventh century that 
records were kept to tell us now of 
the development. Sheep rearing in- 
creased rapidly, from then on and 
the economy of Britain was built on 
the export of the raw wool to 
Flanders and Italy, where it was 
much esteemed. Gradually the home 
manufacture of cloth began to make 
inroads on the sale of the raw wool, 
and in the sixteenth century the 
Spanish persecution of the Flemish, 
and that of the Huguenots in France, 
led to their taking refuge in England, 
and bringing with them their knowl- 
edge and skill in the weaving of cloth. 

The Welsh story follows much the 
same pattern, but the isolation of 
the mills, and with consequently less 
accessibility to the towns, made for 
a retention of self ownership. In 
England, the middlemen collecting 
wool from the small farmers, giving 
it out to the weavers in their cottage 
homes, and eventually taking the 
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woven cloth for sale in the home and 
overseas markets, established their 
own monopolies. The Welsh weaver 
spun and wove his own wool, taking 
it to the three big annual Fairs for 
sale. In the eighteenth century the 
weaving of flannel for the slaves of 
America replaced somewhat that of 
other cloth: the Civil War brought 
depression, and the weavers turned 
to making what was known as the 
“Welsh Wig” 


tect the powdered 


a voolen cap to pro- 
{ long 
woollen stockings. The demand for 


wigs —and 


these declined when wigs were no 
longer worn, and trousers took the 
place of breeches. In the nineteenth 
century. labour was drifting to the 
coal and today but 60 mills 
survive through the tenacity of the 
owners. who themselves manage and 
work in the mills, with a sprinkling 
of labour from the surrounding vil- 
lages. They are helped. if so they 
wish, by the Rural Industries Bu- 
reau, an organization at the disnosal 
of all rural craftsmen, upon whom 
they can call for advice and practical 


mines, 


Typical Welsh woolen mill 





a 


assistance, and whose object is to 
foster the traditional crafts. 

The mill mixes its own fleece. The 
Welsh mountain sheep is a small wiry 
animal, with wool that cannot com- 
pare with the merino or the cross- 
bred, and so a mixture of the latter 
two is used. Layers of each, washed 
and dried, in the proportions needed, 
are laid alternately on the mill floor; 
the whole is sprayed with oil, and 
then thrown into a willeying machine, 
which spreads and mixes the matted 
fibres. This method is also used for 
the blending of colours, as seen in a 
mixture. The then 
ready to be carded, and is put into a 
machine fitted with rollers on which 


tweed wool is 


fine bent teeth disentangle the fibres 
ond form them into a fine gossamer 
sheet. This will produce a woollen 
sliver as distinct from a worsted: in 
the former, the fibres are intermingled 
in all directions giving a rough ap- 
nearance: if this woolen mass were 
then nut through a combing machine, 
the fibres would be drawn and pulled 


until they were parallel with each 
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Above. A honeycomb quilt. 





Below. Cartheni, the traditional Welsh type of blanket. 


other. The comb also removes any 
short or broken fibres, and the resul- 
tant worsted cloth is smooth without 
any of the short ends which can be 
seen on the surface of woollens. The 
Welsh mills, however, produce only 
a negligible quantity of worsted cloth. 

From the carding machine, the 
wool passes into a condenser, which 
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splits the fine sheet into skeins, from 
which they are passed on to a roller 
round which rubber belts are set at 
intervals. The 
belts 


wool is 
into 


rubbed by 
narrow, round 
slivers, which are wound onto spools 
ready for The 
known as the mule—is 
cinating to watch. The 


these 
spinning. spinning 
frame fas- 


spools of 


slivers are placed along the back of 
the machine, and the end of each at- 
tached to a rotating spindle on the 
front which is on wheels, and in the 
process travels to the back of the 
machine, then retreats with the 
spindles rotating slowly, so that the 
wool is drawn out to the required 
thickness: this is usually two-thirds 
of the moving distance. Here the 
spindle carriage slows down and the 
sliver is gradually drafted to its full 
length. At this point the spindles in- 
crease to full speed to insert the ad- 
ditional turns of twist required to 
form the yarn. The machine is now 
held with a brake, and a steel rod 
drops the twisted spun yarn into 
position for winding on to the front 
spindles. This done, the carriage 
again retreats, draws out, spins and 
winds—and so the becomes 
ready for weaving on the fly shuttle 
looms. 

The mining industry brought back 
the demand for flannel, since the 
sweat absorbing properties of wool 
made it gratefully acceptable to 
miners. Some of the mills make it 
into shirts. Tweeds are woven, heavy 
and durable for country wear: but 
blankets are more especially the out- 
put. The Welsh blanket, known as a 
Cartheni how _ the 
word originated—is colourful, yet 
harmonious: intended also to use as 
a coverlet, it is woven in various 
widths up to 96 inches, in checks 
and stripes, with a twill threading. 
Quilted honeycomb blankets woven 
with eight heddles give a different 
type of blanket. In soft pastel colours 
they are most attractive. A fringe 1s 
made at the selvedge edges by a 
string warp thread strung out about 
6 inches from the which is 
caught by the shuttle to form a loop, 
and is subsequently cut. A hook, at- 
tached by a piece of leather to a 


wool 


-one wonders 


loom, 


heavy weight, is hooked in and ad- 
vanced by the weaver periodically to 
give a firm pull to the selvedge. 
From the looms, the 
lengths go into the finishing bath: 
they from a 
roller in a hot soap solution and the 
soft water from the always nearby 
mountain for two hours or 
more, afterwards to be dried over 
steam pipes or slung and stretched 
on poles in the open air. Once upon 
a time the water mill would provide 
the power for the looms: now it is 
(Continued on page 56) 
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The Nova Scotia Tartan 
by MARY E. BLACK 


If perchance you were one of the 
many tourists who were “piped” 
across the New Brunswick border in- 
to Nova Scotia this past summer, 
you will long remember the skirl of 
the bagpipes and the piper in his 
beautiful tartan, superimposed against 
the green slope and multi-colored 
flower beds which surround the Nova 
Scotia Bureau of Information. 

When you first saw the piper at a 
distance his kilt and plaidie blended 
into a lovely soft blue-grey but as 
your car came up the slope the blue 
brightened and the greens took on 
their own individual values and then 
the colors in the smaller units came 
into focus and there was the much- 


discussed new Nova Scotia Tartan. 
Wallace Roy, the piper, six feet 
four inches tall and every inch a 


Nova Scotian Scot, is proud of the 
tartan. He says that the question 
most frequently asked by tourists is: 
“Why a Nova Scotia tartan and how 
did it originate?” 





“Jeannie,” companion to “Callum,” 
wearing a handwoven cloth of gold 
gown, with the traditional handwoven 


silk sash, in the Nova Scotia Tartan. 
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Nova Scotia is a Province of many 
“firsts” including the following: the 
first white settlement north of the 
Gulf of Mexico, which was estab- 
lished at Port Royal in 1606; during 
the same winter the first known 
drama on the North American con- 
tinent to be written and staged by 
white people was produced to enter- 
tain the settlers. In 1621 the Province 
was granted the charter of New Scot- 
land which carried with it a flag of 
its own. 

With this background it is only 
fitting that Nova Scotia should be the 
first Province to have its own official 
tartan. 

That a_ distinctive Nova Scotia 
tartan has been long overdue has 
been evidenced by the enthusiasm 
with which the new tartan has been 
received, and that it came about al- 
most by accident makes its origin 
that much more interesting. 

The tartan, approved by the Nova 
Scotia Government and the court of 
the Lord Lyon, King of Arms, Scot- 
tish heraldic office of the British 
government, was designed by Mrs. 
Douglas Murray, of Jollimore, Hali- 
fax County, a talented graduate of 
the Lancaster School of Arts and 
crafts in England. The idea came 
when she was working on the design 
for a pictorial mural for a_ sheep 
breeders’ exhibition. (Handweaver & 
Craftsman, Winter 1953-54) The mu- 
ral traced the history of wool-growing 
in the and showed earl) 
settlers against a typical Nova Scotia 
background. Among them was a kilt- 
ed Scottish settler on a Cape Breton 
hill. The Scots who first came to 
Nova Scotia were not the wealthy 
landowners, they were the crofters 
each wearing his own clan tartan and 
not the black and white check dis- 
tinctive of the shepherd. Obviously 
the tartan chosen for the figure on 
the mural couldn’t be representative 
if it was the tartan of any single clan, 
so Mrs. Murray worked out her own 
design for a tartan which would em- 
brace the colors of the flag and also 
the Province she had so 
wholeheartedly adopted for her own. 
At the time the mural was made 
there was no thought in mind _ that 
this tartan would become the official 
Nova Scotia Tartan but there was 
such an immediate demand for it that 


Province 


express 








men's 
*Cal- 
lum,” at the Craftsmen-at-Work ex- 
hibition at St. 
versity, Antigonish, last summer, its 


Scotia Tartan used for 


formal wear. Shown on model, 


Nova 


Frances Xavier Un- 
to the Province 


official introduction 


steps were taken to have it officially 
adopted and manufactured. 


Now the manufacture and sale has 
become big business and a company 
Nova Scotia Tartan Ltd. has just 
been formed with Mrs. Murray as 


the president. 

The tartan has been widely accept- 
ed for personal use and the Nova 
Scotia the 
Corps of Commissionaires have 
adopted it for their piper at Historic 
Citadel National Park; a high school 


Division of Canadian 
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pipers’ band will use it and there is 
not only talk, but action, toward its 
adoption for the recently-reorganized 
Nova Scotia Highland Regiment. It 
will be very much in evidence when 
the “100 pipers” cross from Nova 
Scotia to Cape Breton Island at the 


opening this spring of the 
Canso Causeway. 

With a rugged coastline of five 
thousand miles, Nova Scotia is al- 
most an island. The lives of its peo- 
ple have always been in someway or 
another tied up with the sea and it is 
only natural that the bright vivid blue 
of the October sea and sky should 
have been chosen for the color of the 
large square. This square is crossed 
by white threads representing the line 
of surf which surrounds the 
Province. A dark green represents 
the evergreen, and a light greyed 
green the deciduous trees which in 
many places make their way to the 
very edge of the sea. A fine gold line 
represents the Royal Charter granted 
in 1621 and a red line the lion ram- 
pant of the shield from the centre of 
the flag. 


new 


The sett and coloring have been 
copyrighted and registered to prevent 
indiscriminate use and to keep it true 
to the original piece as it was official- 
ly accepted and registered. A 
check is kept on all production, 
whether it comes from the handlooms 
of Provincial weavers or from the 
commercial mills. 

A very fine grade of wool is used 
for the handwoven yardages, stoles, 
scarfs, headsquares, and ties that are 
now being produced. Two weights of 
yarn, a 2/16 and a 2/32 are used, 
and the set per inch is dependant on 
what is being made. Kilt weight em- 
ploys the heavier yarn set closely in 
the reed and material for ties is 
woven of the finer yarn set in a fine 
reed. Each piece, whether it is a tie, 
kilt length, or head square, carries 
the Nova Scotia Tartan label and 
registration number. Leading manu- 
facturers of women’s wear and men’s 
sport wear are clamoring for yardage 
which is being produced as rapidly 
as is consistent with good quality. 
The handlooms of the Province could 
not cope with the demand, besides 
there are many who wish to wear the 
tartan who cannot afford the hand- 
woven quality. 

With regard to the wearing of the 
tartan, the Lord Lyon King of Arms 
has expressed some concern stating 
“The position of a tartan for a whole 


close 
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province is a rather unusual one and 
among points for consideration are 
that it would be required to be made 
clear that it is not, even in official 
use, to be used to take the place of 
or prevent the use of clan and family 
tartans in the normal manner. It 
would be very un-Scottish,” he point- 
ed out, “to have it interfere in any 
way with the use of traditional clan 
tartans.” This Nova Scotia Tartan 
is classified as a district and not a 
clan tartan. 

At the recent Craftsmen-at-Work 
exhibition where craftsmen with 
their products gather for the ex- 
change of ideas and to exhibit their 
work, the tartan was officially intro- 
duced to the people of the Province. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Isabel 
MacAulay, one of the few Canadian 
authorities on tartan usage, a man’s 
outfit for formal wear was made and 
exhibited. The kilt in pattern pleat- 
ing, in contrast to the military pleat- 
ing, was fastened with a handwrought 
silver kilt pin of Celtic design. The 
handwrought silver shoe buckles 
were engraved with the thistle of 
Scotland and the mayflower of Nova 
Scotia, and the silver buttons with a 
superimposed thistle design. The belt 
buckle bore the shield from the Nova 
Scotia Crest. Handknit blue socks 
with tartan tops, red flashes, and a 
skene dhu completed the costume. 

Standing beside Callum 
Jeannie dressed in a_ handwoven 
cloth of gold formal woven by Miss 
Vera Cummings of the Handecrafts 
staff. 

Materials used in the dress were a 
fine cotton warp 50/3 sett 48 threads 
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of cloth of gold, described in 
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to the inch. The pattern thread was 
a fine white rayon and the tabby, gold 
metallic, and the units were woven to 
square. The material was stiff 
enough to stand yet soft enough to 
drape well. The pattern used was 
Marguerite Davison’s ancient rose, 
chosen because it closely resembled 
the mayflower. 

Across her shoulder Jeannie wore 
the handwoven silk sash which is tra- 
ditional for Scottish women’s formal 
wear. This too was the Nova Scotia 
tartan and was woven of very fine 
50/2 silk sett 80 threads to the inch 
and woven to square the units. The 
sash was caught at the waist with a 
handwrought silver pin set with a 
cluster of Nova Scotia amethysts. A 
sprig of heather was fastened to her 
left wrist with a band of velvet 
ribbon. 

Standing together against a back- 
ground of the darker traditional 
handwoven tartans, “Jeannie’s” dress 
and ‘“Callum’s” handwrought jewels 
scintillated in the flood lights, with 
the bright blue tartan presenting a 
beautiful picture that will long be re- 
membered by all who saw it. 

Those who worked on the wool 
mural during the summer of 1953 
will always recall that simple remark 

‘We will make a Nova Scotia 
Tartan” and still wonder where it 
will all end as they hear the sound of 
the beaters of the many handlooms 
busy on the production of this new 
tartan which has become, in such a 
short time, so much a part of the lives 
of Nova Scotians. 

Weaving Jr. 

The author of this handbook is a 

successful teacher of weaving and has 
found that “it is a thrill to build a 
loom and weave a fabric.”” The con- 
struction of the necessary equipment 
and accompanying weaving procedure 
are given for the 16 weaving meth- 
ods which include Hungarian weav- 
ing, finger weaving, spool weaving, 
waffle weaving, card weaving, and 
inkle All of these have 
“been successfully used in presenting 
weaving to children in the Indiana 
public schools,” and the material is 
based on the author’s studies in both 
this country and abroad. The book 
closes with a brief glossary and 19 
usable harmonious color 
tions. 
Weaving Handcraft by Marthann 
Alexander, McKnight & Me- 
Knight, Bloomington, Illinois, 6 x 
9, 94 pages, paper, $1.25. 
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Peggy Ives 


Retires 


Long Established Business 
to C. S. Bourgeois 


For almost 30 years Peggy Ives 
Fabrics and Ogunquit, Maine, have 
been inter- 
ested in fine handwoven textiles. Al- 
though Peggy Ives is now Mrs. Lin- 
wood C. Thomas and has sold her 
business to C. S. Bourgeois, who for- 
merly had shops at New Ipswich, 
New Hampshire, and Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, there will be no change in 
the name of the business at Ogunqutt. 
The hundreds of designs created by 
Miss Ives still will be available and 
the weavers, trained by her, will be 
retained. In addition Mr. and Mrs. 
Bourgeois—Mrs. Bourgeois is_ the 
designer as well as a weaver 


synonomous to anyone 


are of- 
fering their own designs, which were 
shown in New York for the first time 
at the Hotel Buckingham last fall, fol- 
lowing Peggy Ives’ custom of semi- 
annual exhibitions in New York, 
3oston, and other cities. They also 
are designing church vestments and 
other ecclesiastical textiles which are 
handled through the firm of Librairie 
Saint-Michel of Boston. The first of 
these received favorable comment 
here last fall. The exhibition schedule 
will be extended to include Palm 
Beach, Hartford, Connecticut, Nan- 
tucket, Massachusetts, and other 
cities but the Bourgeois headquarters 
will be Ogunquit where a large as- 





sortment of yardage both for men’s 
and women’s apparel, upholstery, and 
drapery fabrics and made up items 
such as ties, cummerbunds, handhags, 
belts, and berets will be available. 
Peggy Ives became widely known 


Ss 


for her apparel fabrics many of which 
were custom designed for well-known 
persons and sold directly and others 
for outstanding custom tailors an‘ 
custom designers of women’s wear, 
including Bergdorf Goodman’s, Lord 
& Taylor’s, C. J. Craig Ltd, Mon- 
tesano’s, Tallhaeimer’s in Richmond, 
Virginia, Amelia Gray of Hollywood, 
Joseph the Tailor in Florida an‘ oth- 
ers. She featured worsteds when such 
materials generally at- 
tempted by handweavers. Her fabrics 
always indicated an unusual knowl 
edge of yarn design and construction, 
gained through extensive experience 
in a spinning mill where she worked 
with mohair, alpaca, and 
camel’s hair. Later, cooperating with 
a New England worsted mill, she 
used ends of fine worsteds which for- 
merly had been sold for shoddy. The 
mill owner thought this was a great 


were _ not 


wool, 


Liturgical vestment, white raw silk 
and gold linen warp, white nylon and 
gold lurex weft. Trimming of deep 
red grosgrain sulk. 








Peggy Ives of Ogunquit, Maine, nor 
Vrs. Linwood C. Thomas 


waste of good yarns and Miss Ives 
proved he was right. 

Peggy Ives fabrics have become 
well-known not only throughout the 
United States but also abroad. A stole 
recently was sent to France and mate- 
rial for a wedding dress to Sweden. 


Foreign orders are not at all unusual. 


Her first experience with hand- 
weaving was with tapestry, a fascinat- 
ine field but impractical, she decided, 


one who wanted to make her 


or sore 
living as a hindweaver. Apparel fab- 
rics for both men and women should 
rove a more profitable field. 
Althouch her 

witely exhibited in museums and de- 
partment stores, she never will forget 
her first exhibition. It was set for 
March of 1933 in Portland, 
and the opening day fell on the first 
day of the bank holiday declared by 
the late Some- 
what decided to go 
ahead, thinking that the show would 
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fabrics have been 


Maine, 


President Roosevelt. 


dismaved, she 


at least offer people a place to go and 
somethine to take their minds off 
their held-up funds. Crowds came and 
many people offered to buy if they 
could pay when funds were available. 
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Typical of Peggy Ives apparel fabrics. Her designs will be continued by 


Mr. Bourgeois. 


Peggy Ives took a chance and most 
people paid. 

Mr. Bourgeois has been associated 
with handweaving for the last ten 
years. Before that time, because of the 
demands of a family business, his 1 
terest in various arts and crafts had 


1S in- 


to be on a hobby basis. As a result of 
experience with window display and 
interior decoration, he became more 
interested in handweaving as a source 
of new and more interesting fabrics. 

After the family business was sold, 
he was offered an opening in a textile 
plant which gave him the opportunity 
to study the technical aspects of weav- 
ing at close range and to learn more 
about designing. His interest in 
handweaving continued, with dreams 
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of sometime having a shop of his own, 
but for the time being his experi- 
ments in designing and in the use of 
the newer textile fibers were confined 
to the Bourgeois cellar. 

In 1950, at the request of the off- 
cials of the mill a series of colored 
slides was made on weaving, taking in 
both handweaving and the mechani- 
cal means available at the plant. 
These lectures were originally in- 


Top. Skirt material and matching 
handbag in gray and white striped 
wool. 

Below. Matching beret, handbag, and 
helt of brown and yellow tweed. 
Characteristic of new designs by Mrs. 
Bourgeois. 


tended for entertainment, but were 
soon found to be helpful to trainees, 
and later to supervisors. Finally that 
lecture was given to many, from mill 
people to women’s clubs and service 
clubs in the Southern New Hamp- 
shire area and Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Bourgeois entered the picture 
in 1952, when she was married to 
Mr. Bourgeois. That year also his 
shop was finally opened to the public. 
She received a degree in music from 
the University of Laval in Quebec 
and has had training in music, paint- 
ing, and weaving in other excellent 
schools in Belgium and in Canada. In 
these schools handweaving was a re- 
quired course and she learned the 
principles of the craft there, although 
her greatest interests were music and 
painting. She is the daughter of Jean 

sultot, a career officer in the Belgian 
Army. His education in Belgium in- 
cluded a thorough course in painting, 
that he uses to-day. In addition to his 
art courses, he completed a course in 
textile designing. 

With her experience in painting 
and her knowledge of color, designing 
textiles came easily to her. Her sense 
of color proved most important to the 


(Continued on page 57) 
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The Southern California 
Hand Weavers Guild 


by EFFIELEE E. BROWNELL 


The Southern California Handweavers Guild of Los 
Angeles, California was founded in 1946 by a few earn- 
est weavers who realized there were many weavers who 
would enjoy and profit by an organization where they 
could meet to exchange information and learn new tech- 
niques. The result was that we now have the largest guild 
in the country with 470 members in Los Angeles and 
neighboring communities—and it has become necessary 
to divide into nine areas. 

The motto chosen—“Weave today to preserve the 
past, and create for the future’, was a good one for this 
active group, which holds a general meeting each month 
—and an annual 2-day exhibit and fashion show at Plum- 
mer Park in the fall. The entire building is filled with 
examples of antique, Early American, and Contemporary 
weaving. The display includes beautiful fabrics for wear- 
ing apparel, accessories, lamp shades, upholstery mater- 
ials, and rugs grouped according to areas. 

Some of our weavers spin their own yarn and Mrs. 
Gertrude Merrifield, our past president actually raised 
some special sheep for this purpose. She demonstrated 
spinning at the most recent exhibit. 

The January meeting was in charge of men members 
of the Guild under the direction of Clayton Howie. Quite 
a large number of men belong to the guild, some begin- 
ners and other commercial weavers. Attendance at guild 
meetings is always large, with many visitors present. 

While our Southern California Handweavers enjoy 
displaying their best weaving at our various exhibits, I 
think the most gratifying work we do is the service we 
render the occupational therapists in the hospitals and 
sanitoriums. 

A form letter is sent by our social service chairman 
to occupational therapists who call on our volunteer 
workers as they need them. If looms are not available 
the guild members donate them as well as materials to 





Mrs. Malou Bauer, one of the founders of the Southern 
California Hand Weavers Guild, spinning flax. 
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Navajo weaver, dressed in her best, at work on a native 
loom at the sanitarium. Guild members have taught the 
Navajo weavers to use standard 4-harness looms. 





Mrs. Gertrude Merrifield carding wool while she teaches worthy organizations. 
her granddaughter to spin. For hospital work looms can be adapted so weaving 
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becomes a more specific remedial exercise. For example, and increased in amount to require more strength of 
weights or elastic cords can be attached to the beater arm and shoulder muscles for the polio patient. Measur- 
able resistance can also be added to treadles for the same 
purpose. 

Appendages can be attached to the beater which will 
necessitate greater reach or stretch of tight joints for the 
arthritic or hemiplegic patient. Beaters can be padded 
or built up so that patients with weak hands can grasp 
them. This type of loom was donated to the University 
of Southern California for the training of occupational 
therapists at our last exhibit November 13, 1954. 

As has been the practice for many years we continue 
to help at the Veterans Hospitals. The Long Beach Hos- 
pital has enjoyed the faithful service of Mrs. Helen 
Kolts who has as her assistant Mrs. Lee Barnett. 

They are keeping nine 4-harness floor looms, six table 
looms, and twelve small looms for bed patients ready for 


constant use. In many instances two patients must work 
on one loom. The majority of patients treated are either 
(Continued on page 59) 


























Loom donated for occupational therapy training at the 
University of Southern California. Left to right: Mrs. 
Helen Grigsby, program chairman; Mrs. Dorothea 
Hulse, president; Mrs. Irma Green; Miss Agnes Mit- 
chell, vice-president and Miss Brownell. 
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Above. Left, Stole in double weave by Mrs. Karin 
it. | Haakonsen. Right, Drapery by Rébdin and Russ. 
Mrs. Lucy Loback demonstrating warping methods. Below, Stick weaving, desert shades, Dorothea Hulse. 
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Send $1.00 for catalog and sample 
book and list of agents. This $1.00 
is rebated on your first order of 
$10.00 or over. 














Looms 
Yarns 
Supplies 


HAND WEAVING 
SUPPLY Ca 


3186 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, California 














the yarn depot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly dorothy lieses yarn depot 











dSouGlas 2-0501 














LILLIAN HJERT 
2635 29th Ave. West 


Seattle 99 Washington 














John S. James and Sons 
Weavers Paradise 
Yarn & Supplies 


553 Sherlock Bldg.. Portland 4, Oregon 














AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on request 


DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 














HANDWEAVING CENTER 
FOR THE SOUTHWEST 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies, Instructions 
HOUSTON HOUSE 


2413 Driscoil Houston 19, Texas 
T. H. HEWITT, Designer, Colorist 














LOOMS ACCESSORIES YARNS 
BOOKS ON WEAVING 
Wide Selection Range 
Norma Schroeder’s 
WISHING WELL 


226 Fillmore Street Denver, Colorado 














Looms Yarns Accessories 
COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Earl Slason 
5605 West 6lst Street 


Mission, Kansas 











New Home of Gold 
DIVISION OF Hughes 4 


P. O. Box 276, 


Dunellen, N. J. 


HIGHWAY 22 
between Dunellen and Bound Brook, N. J. 


To celebrate our new home and 68 years in business, we 
offer a 10% discount on all orders of LINEN YARNS from 


now until Labor Day. This same special is available through 


all of our agents. 
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throughout the years... 
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Famous Leclerc looms are available through 
Hughes Fawcett Inc. and their agents. 





DOLFE’S BARN 





LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 


AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


233 East Adams St. 
Kirkwood (St. Louis) 
Missouri 


306 Pleasant St. 
Agent for Leclerc looms and Golden 
Rule products 
Threads—Weaving Equipment—Weaving Lessons 
Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tues. thru Sat. July Ist to Sept. Ist 
After Sept. Ist, Saturdays by appointment 


Oconomowoc, Wisc. 


























MRS. A. I. NIETZEL 
5643 Kalmia Drive Orlando, Florida 


WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


Agent for LeClerc Looms and 
Golden Rule Products 











iden Rule Products 


% Faweett. INC. 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 


and their AGENTS (some of whom are listed on this page) 


offer you the finest in LINEN yarns, PATONS & BALD- 


WINS SCOTCH WOOL yarns, non-tarnishable METALLIC 


yarns, COTTON carpet warp and roving and READY 
WARPED SPOOLS of both LINEN and COTTON. 


| LECLERC, STRUCTO & MISSOURI LOOMS 


2 harness to 20 harness—8 inch to 90 inch weaving width 


—floor and table models. All popular text and pattern 


BOOKS on handweaving, REEDS, HEDDLES, SHUTTLES, 
WARPING EQUIPMENT, BOBBIN WINDERS and all nec- 


essary equipment for the handweaver. 








Hand Weavers Work Basket 
Grace D. Blum 
Box 691 r.r.l West Chicago, III, 
——< Handweaving—accessories 
Supplies—instruction 


Phone: West Chicago 485-W 








- Costene Studios 


2150 S. Telegraph Rd. Pontiac, Mich. 


Leclerc Looms Loom Supplies Cottons 
Rayons Linens Wools, 
Novelty Yarns Rug Yarns 


Consultant Service 


Sample cards—$1.00 set 
Credit given on $10.00 order 


Attention Teachers—send us your name 
and address on a postcard so that we 
may recommend prospective pupils who 


may live in your vicinity. 














MODERN WEAVING STUDIO { 
Elsie Frielinghaus { 
164 Strathmore Drive, Rochester 16, N. Y. 
Tel. Charlotte 0915-J 


DESIGNING CUSTOM WEAVING 
INSTRUCTIONS LOOMS SUPPLIES 


tb * Handcraft Shoppe \ 


23 Tokeneke Road . 














Darien, Connecticut 














HANDWOVENS by 
Mildred Youman 
Weaving Workshop 
LECLERC LOOMS, BOOKS, EQUIPMENT 


North Street Medway, Massachusetts 














Wade’s Department Store 


LECLERC LOOMS & GOLDEN 
RULE YARNS 


Sevierville, Tenn. 














AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on Request 
MRS. J. W. LUMPKINS 


2912 Cleveland Blvd. 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 





TA-2441 











Frog Hollow Weaving Studio 
Colebrookdale Boyertown R. D. 2, Pa. 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies 
Instructions—Special Help and Advice 
to Physically Handicapped Persons 
Mrs. Esther R. Plank Boyertown 7-8977 














Mrs. Alice Stuart 
181 Woodland Avenue 
Verona, N. J. 


Looms 


Instructions 


Supplies 














MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 
18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Agent for LeClerc Looms & Equipment 
Weaving Supplies, threads, books. 
Hand Wovens made to order 
Private instructions 


























Robin & Russ Handweevers 
now publishers and owners of 
WARP & WEFT 


10 issues and 10 sample 
swatches per year—$2.50 


632 Santa Barbara St. 
Santa Barbara, California 

















APRIL 


Design in Scandinavia, Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. Apr. 1-30. 

New England Craft Exhibition-1955. Sponsored by the Junior League 
of Worcester, Mass., the Craft Center, and the Worcester Art 
Museum. Objects recently made by New England Craftsmen 
eligible for selection. Craftsmen may arrange to submit entries 
after April | by writing Robert W. Gray at the Craft Center, 
40 Highland Street, Worcester. 

Third Annual Conference of Northern California Handweavers, 
Richmond, Calif., Art Center. Meeting Apr. 30, exhibit continues 
through May |. Speaker, Dorothy Liebes. 


Massachusetts Crafts of Today, George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum, Springfield, Mass. Open to all craftsmen in state, perma- 
nent or temporary residents. Entry cards should be sent to mu- 
seum by Mar. 12. Articles must arrive between Mar. 8 and Mar. 
12. For information write Robert W. Gray, 40 Highland St., Wor- 
cester. Apr. 3-May 8. 

Tenth National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition, Wichita, Kan., 
Art Association Galleries. Juried show. Prizes. For information 
write Mrs. Maude G. Schollenberger, 40! N. Belmont Ave., Wichi- 
ta. Apr. !1-May I. 

Virginia Artists Biennial, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 
Exhibition of state artists and craftsmen. Juried show. April. 

Craftsman's Guild of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Arts & Crafts Cent 
Annual exhibit of members’ work. April 

Japanes2 Exhibition House. Museum of Modern Art, New York City 
Full scale house built in Japan, based on |6th and 17th century 
prototypes. Apri! 26 throughout summer. 

Persian Carpet. Metropolitan Mu seum of Art, New York City. Well 
preserved I6th century carpet of silk and metal threads—known 
as hunting carpet, lent to museum by Baron de Rothschild to 
on view for indefinite period. 

»d by Garden C 


I Le ° 
gerdens nistoric 


Pennsylvania House and Garden Tour. Sponsore 
Federation of Pennsylvania. More than 60 houses 
churches will be opened for tour. Write The Pennsylvania Hou 
and Garden Tour, Penn-Sherwood Hotel, 39th and Chestnut St 
Philadelphia 4. April 29-May 2. 

Textiles and Ornamental Arts of India. Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, N. Y. April 13-June 12. 

Persian and Assyrian Art, Metropolitan — 
City. Selection of antiquities 

lacicalinn Sak Sima tai Hanele sank trate bs 


of Art, New York 

most of ch were acauired within 

recent years from 
sites in Persia. 

Scalamandre Traveling Exhibits. The Neo-Classic Textiles 
XVI Period. William and Mary College Art Gallery, Williamsburg 
Va.: Two Hundred a of Textile Designs, Bangor, Maine, Library 
Art Gallery; Textiles Used in the Post-Revolutionary Shrines of 
America Sta te University Teachers College Art Gallery, Oneonta 
N. Y.; Modern Printed Textiles, University of Florida Art Gallery 
Gainesville. The influence of the Italian Renaissance in Textile De- 
sign, Scalamandre Museum of Textiles. New York City. 

Richmond Art Center, Civic Center Plaza, Richmond, Calif. Fourtt 


important 


of the Louis 


annual exhibition watercolors, graphic art and decorative arts. 
Through April 27. 

Good Design, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. Selection of home 
furnishings that have come on market since January 1954. Through 


t year. 

Allis Art Library, Milwaukee, Wisc. Weaving film and talk by Mrs 
Amy Adler with examples of her work. Evening of April 22. 

Third Annual Antiques Show, Waterford, Va. Sponsored by The 
Waterford Citizens’ Association. Town settled in 
buildings date from those early days, including Old Mill, open te 
public. Exhibits of dealers, art show crafts, with practical 
stration of cabinet ae Lunch and refreshments available. 9 
A.M. to 5 P.M. E.ST. April 28-30. 

Woven and Printed Fabrics by Jack Lenor Larsen, Architectural! 
League, New York City. Furniture by leading New York desianers 
covered in Larsen fabrics. April 18-23. 

Annual Exhibition, Art Center Association, Louisville, Ky. Include 
crafts. Through April 30 

Annual Regional Exhibition, Huntington, W. Va. Co-sponsored by the 
Tri-State Creative Arts Association and the Huntington Gallerie 
Includes raft Thr ugh April 24 

Pre-Columbian Art, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. Circulated 
by the American Federation of Arts. April 22-May 13. 

Designer Craftsmen, U.S.A., The Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester 
N. Y. April. 

Nteniecitie for Today's Living, New Britain, Connecticut, Museum. 

ork of Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, April 22-May 14. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


MAY 
Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers, University Museum, Philadel- 


phia, Penna. Member work on theme Antiquarian ‘Eqypt n 
Modern Weaving.’ Opens May 5. 


New Hampshire Weavers Guild, Robert Heartz’ Barn, Epping, N. H 


Members’ work. Miss Myra Davis, Boston, judge. In afternoon she 
will show samples and speak on Scandinavian weaving. May 20. 
Potomac Craftsmen, auditorium, Woodward & Lothrop Ch Cha 


store, Chevy Chase, Md. Annual exhibit. May 11-12 

Design in Scandinavia, Detroit, Mich., Institute of Arts, May 1|6- 
June 14, 

Contemporary Ceramics, Sc! f Fine Arts and Apr O 
State University, Columbu Selection fron I8th Cerarn National. 
May 1|5-June 4. 

Northwest Ceramics, Oregon Cerar Stud Portland, Ore. Sixth 
annual exhibition. For information write Oregon Ceram Studio 
3934 S. W. Corbett Ave., Portland |. May 13-June II. 

Contemporary Hand Weavers of Texas, Oberholtzer Hall, University 


of Houston. Annual meeting and ‘exhibit. Dorothee a Hulse speaker. 
Two-day workshop, with Mrs. Hulse, to f v meeting. May 6-7 

Toledo A: ea Artists, Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. Sponsored by 
Toledo Fe a aticn of Art Societies. Weaving included. May 1-29 

May Show, eland, Ohio, Museum of Art 

The Yarn Depot 545 Suites St., San Fran Calif. Exhibition of 
nandw ven Pg e osen by ire iry as Tstanaing aT fT Ca 
fornia C a bendy + Richmond. May 4 ; 

Sictmaiaden ~via Ait Exhibits. The Symt f the Rose in 
Textile Design, Dayton, Ohio, Art Institute: Textiles of the 
toire-Empire Period arany t Washington, Museum: Contemy 
Ditaied Text Te S Floride Act Gallery. Gein 

1955 Rochester-Finger Lakes Exhibition, Memoria! Art Gallery, F 
chester, N. Y. Opens Ag 14, 

Children's Exhibit, sponsored by the Brookfield, Connecticut, Craft 
Center. For public and parochial sct hildren, ages 8 ¢ 5 


ving in 20-mile radius of Center. May 1|-i5 


JUNE 
The American Frugal Housewife and the World She Meee in, New 


York State H rical Ass ation, Coor stow eighth 

Annual Seminars on American Culture C rse mited t 2 

tudents. Will include preparation of flax and » pinning 

na, and dyeing. For information, write Dr. Louis C. Jon 4 
New York State Historical A C \ 

York. June 26-J Z. 

Scalamandre Museum ‘Traveling —anenagy Textiles used in Colonial 
Shrine f Amer a Sheld n Swot Art Gallery Terr La 
ndiana: The Symbol c £ the R ‘ n ae le De In [ syton Cy} 
Art Institute: Two Hundred Years of Textile Designs, Farnsworth 
Museum, Rockland, Maine: Chinese Textile f the Manchu 
Dynasty, Scher tad New York M um: Textile f +4he Pirer 
toire Empire Periods. Washinaton $ H T 

waa. Whack 

Young Aenorlenns 955, Amer H New York. June 8-Sept 

waeeue Federation of ‘icon ynnual exhibition, A 


sry. Milwaukee. Date 


he ann r 


JULY 
Eighth Annual Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highland: 
Rudtasium Asheville, . C. Exhibition end «a © Lcadncaths 
demonstrations oe ee ae a 


ing, and puppet shows. July 18-22. 


California Designed, open simultaneously at Municipal Art Cer 
ter, Lon Bea an vi M. H. deYouna Memorial Museum. Sar 
Fr ST rng Openina at + itse toe ide with summer furniture snd 


accessory market. Entries by May | Opens J y | 
Annual Marin Art and Garden Fair, Marin Art and Garden Center 


Ross, Calif. Handweaving and other ar and crafts by Marin 
Society of Artists. July 2-4. 

Craftsmen-at-Work, H.MC.S. Cornwallis, Diaby C Nova Scotia 
Canada. Sponsored by De yrtment of Trade and Indust Specia 
exhibits and demonstration July 25-29 

Weavers’ Seminar, Skinner Hall University of Massachuset Arr 
herst. Sponsored t y weavers of Western Massachusetts in 
operation wi Massachuse Association of Handicraft Group 

my Un rei? Massa tte cy re £. ds through 

- commercial exhibit ns and equip t. Lecture 

Demonstrations of linen, tapestry and damask weaves. Meetin 

open to all. For information write Mrs. A. C. Aldrich, Charlemont 
Mass., before May I5. July 28-29. 

Penobscot Bay Craftsmen, St. Thomas Episcopal Church Parish House 


Camden, Maine. Annual summer show. Sales. Fourteen artists and 
e 


craftsmen. Last week of July and f week of August 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITION 
CIRCUIT 


Each summer brings more craftsmen’s fairs. A swing 
around the circuit is one of the easiest and pleasantest 
ways to discover the extent, variety, and fine quality of 
American handcraft. 

Oldest of the craft fairs is that sponsored by the 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, now held at 
the Belknap Recreation area near Laconia the first week 
in August. Badly in need of larger quarters, which are 
not available, the work of the craftsmen often is sub- 
merged by the thousands of visitors. Last year’s fair 
presented work of exceptional quality in an unusually 
attractive installation. More weaving should have been 
seen, but some excellent pieces were found and the weav- 
ing demonstrations always attracted crowds. The craft 
seminars-—each day a different craft discussed by an ex- 
pert—are popular and the Saturday afternoon auction 
brings people from miles around. Craftsmen donate fine 
pieces of work which are sold for the benefit of the 
League. 

The Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern Highlands, to 
be held at Asheville, North Carolina, July 18-22 brings 
members of the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, 
with outstanding examples of their work, from seven 
mountain states. Although the fair is held in a City audi- 
torium the craftsmen, the singers and dancers, tale tellers 
and puppet masters succeed in preserving an authentic 
mountain atmosphere which delights the visitor. The 
carefully chosen exhibition of guild members’ work com- 
pares favorably with craft shows anywhere. 

The Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen has transferred 
from Carlisle to East State Teachers 
College in the Poconos this year. Seminar sessions for 
members will be held July 28 and the fair, open to the 
public, July 29 through July 31. Articles offered for 
sale will be displayed by chapters with a chapter com- 
mittee responsible for arrangement. Individuals also may 
offer articles. A juried exhibition always has been part 
of this fair. 


Stroudsburg 


The year-old York State Craftsmen, who scored an 





Roadside Mart, Crotched Mountain, Greenfield, N. H. Annua ‘ 
hibition and sale. July 16 

Pennsylvania Dutch Festival, Kutztown, Penna. July |-4 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, State Ty * je, E 
S 4<| ». Eighth anr f 9.2 
) sJosourg. Cig é Ja ) uly ZY 

Design in Scandinavia, Minneat Minn., Institute of Art 

AUGUST 

Virginia Highlands Festival, Abingdon, Va. Crafis department ¢ 

nna eahisite, demonsatic: seal ; where decreed A 


Het Au. 1-88 

Second Annual York State Craft Fair. Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y 
Soonsored by York Stete Crefisemen. For information write The 
York State Craftsmen, 210 N. Aurora St., Ithaca, Aug. 18-20 

Craftsman's Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 


Belknap Mountain Recreation Area, Gilford, N. Y. Aug. 2-6 
Cracker Barrel Bazaar, Newbury, Vermont. Arts & crafts, flower show 
dairy products, al suthors’ & trat room. Aug. 4-6 
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Above, “Seaweed,” drapery fabric by Joseph D. Acton 
and Bret Carberry, Swedesboro, N. J., in Good Design 
1955, at Chicago. Woven of green silk and natural linen. 
Below. Decorated panel, open tapestry in natural jute by 
Lynn Alexander, San Francisco. Good Design 1955 
Chicago. 


outstanding success with their first fair last summer, 
will stage their second at Ithaca College, Ithaca, New 
York, August 18-20. All work for sale is juried and the 
effect on the quality of work was very evident last year. 
Membership in this organization 1s open to all craftsmen 
in the state, including New York City. 

The Virginia Highlands Festival of Arts and Crafts 
\ugust 1-15, at Abingdon, Vir- 
ginia. Abingdon, home of the famous Barter Theater, 
offers many activities in the festival besides crafts. The 
crafts department has planned exhibits, demonstrations, 
and classes if desired, as well as offering sales oppor- 


is set for two weeks, 
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HANDWEAVERS!... AT LAST!!! 


After careful preparation, we are releasing our com- 
plete line of top weaving materials, at low cost, for 
your styling and patterning nocds. 


WEAVING YARNS WITH “THE PRECIOUS LOOK” 


UNSUPPORTED METALLICS IN VARIOUS SIZES 
INVISIBLE NYLON SUPPORTED METALLICS 
SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
RAYON SUPPORTED METALLICS 
FORTISAN SUPPORTED METALLICS 
(IN 15 GLOWING COLORS) 


oe 





2 PLY LAMINETTE 3 PLY LAMINETTE 
METALLIC GIUMPES RANGING FROM 700 TO 
5400 YDS. PER LB. 


nt, 


BOUCLES © NUBBY BOUCLES © METALLIC BOUCLES 
RAYON WARP 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


“All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable” 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


j 





“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


Send 25¢ For Sample Cards And Price List 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. H, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 





























THE 
NEW 
“NILUS” 





Features ahead 
others! 


Rising shed. Four harness. Pushing 
action. Only 43” high. Light in op- 
eration. Gives perfect shed. New 
easier threading action. 1200 hed- 
dies, 1 reed, 2 shuttles, drawing 
hook. And ail other necessaries. 





Price: $150.75 F.O.B. New York 


warping 


Horizontal 
mill. 


Transfers warp direct- 


ly on loom. Very fast 
action. 


e. & 
wandanss @) 
leclerc 


L’ISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA 





Write for details. 


We help with easy 
shipping instructions 
anywhere. 


Send for free litera- 
ture and agent's list. 











tunities. Miss Marian Clements of the Lady Marian 
Weaving Room is chairman of this section. 

The Roadside Mart, open to artists and craftsmen, 
will move from Mason, New Hampshire, to the Crotched 
Mountain Rehabilitation Center at Greenfield with 
which Miss Helen G. Crathern, founder of the Coach 
House Fellowship which has sponsored the Mart, is now 
associated. Last year 51 artists had work on exhibi- 
tion and sale and 2,000 visitors saw their work. The en- 
try fee for individuals is $5, and for groups or guilds 
$10. Fees will be used to buy needed supplies for the 
crippled children at the center. The Coach House Fel- 
lowship is now centered at Crotched Mountain but no 
craft classes will be held this year. A sketching trip to 
Nova Scotia is scheduled for August. 

The work of Maine craftsmen will appear in several 
shows. Crafts, especially weaving, shown with the Maine 
Coast Artists at Rockport last year, broke into the art 
pages of city newspapers. The Maine Coast Craftsmen 
and the Brick Store Museum at Kennebunk hold their 
annual exhibitions in August. The Penobscot Craftsmen 
will exhibit and sell work at Camden the last week in 
July and first week in August. 

The annual Craftsmen-at-Work exhibition, sponsored 
by the Nova Scotia department of trade and industry, 
will be held this year, through the courtesy of the com- 
manding officer, at H.M.C.S. Cornwallis, Digby County, 
Nova Scotia, from July 25 through the 29th. Special 
exhibits and demonstrations are being planned which 
will be of particular interest to visitors attending the 
Acadian and Annapolis Royal celebrations ; the opening 
of the Road to the Isles Causeway ; the Highland Games : 
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the Gaelic Mod and other celebrations scheduled for the 
summer. 

No dates have been received as vet from the S ciety 
of Vermont Craftsmen or the Cape Cod Craftsmen but 
their fairs usually are held in late July and August. 
Many smaller local fairs can be found which offer much 
of interest, especially in the New England States. Some 
of them are listed in the Exhibition Calendar, beginning 
on page 34. Others cannot set dates early enough for 
publication here. 

(Continued on page 39) 





Opposit ; Page. 
ticut Weavers Guild, shown at its annual exhibition at 
the Stamford Museum last September. 
Left, stole, 


warp and we 


Textiles by members of the Connec 


Reading down. 
Agatha Keltie, first in accessories. Spaced 
t with gold. Right, stole, second award, 
Mrs. Derothy Kaestner. Scarlet wool in canvas weave. 
(pholstery, Mrs. Martha Morse, second award. Deep 
ly texiured in white, natural and black, various sizes cot 


ton, linen, end chenille. 

Left. Place mats, Gula Gamble. Natural linen, pattern 
white slub linen. Hughes Fawcett linen award. Right, 
Drapery, Mrs. Nell Burow. Copper, brown, red linen, 
cotton, wool, jute, and metallic. 

Suit material, Mrs. Kaesiner, 
Wool. shades of tan and brown. 

Left, drapery, Mrs. Kaestner. 20/2 gray linen, 20 per 
inch. Weft gray and white slub, pattern in wild cherry. 
Woven on 8-harness loom, (2 warp beains), 2 for tabby, 
6 for pattern. Right. First prise drapery, Mrs. Burow. 
sewing thread linen, metallics, and looped wool in gold. 


first award, apparel. 
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from the textile centers 
of the world 


DIRECTLY IMPORTED 


YARNS for the HANDLOOM 











A Regular and Continuous Supplier 
NATURAL FIBERS INTIMATE BLENDS 
SYNTHETICS FANTASY YARNS 


SUMMER SAMPLE COLLECTION JUST ISSUED* 
FEATURING 


¢ spun silks 


spun tussahs 
silk blends 


¢ interesting viscose novelties 


* Those who have already subscribed to 
our 1955 samples will receive the summer 
issue automatically. 


If you have not already subscribed, send 
$1.00 (applied against your first order 
of $10.00 or more) for the quarterly 1955 
sample collections to: 


WEHCO BRAND 


DEPT. H 
Division of WEHRLIN & CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 1637 Paterson 16, New Jersey 
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LOOMS - EQUIPMENT - YARNS 


can now be purchased in Los Angeles at the 
prevailing New York or Eastern prices (with very few exceptions) 
Binder—Herald—LeClere and Structo Artcraft Looms 
in Stock for immediate delivery 
o a x : 
A Perfected New Model “All Purpose” Electric 
Bobbin and Warp Winder 
and still at the same price of $22.50 
(postage prepaid in U.S.A. if remittance accompanies order) 








Winds most sizes of Bobbins, Quills, Spools Tubes and Cones 


This “All purpose” Winder complete without motor and rheostat 
$10.25 (postpd.) Convert your old winder! Staple & Novelty Yarns 


Complete Line of 
Golden Rule Yarns 
RRA 2 





HAND (= WEAVING Large range of 
——= ‘ 10/2—20/2 
SUPPLY CO. Dixie Durene 
3186 W. Pico Blvd. Los Angeles 19. Calif. Mere. Cotton 
A Complete Service for Handweavers e 


“The Largest in the West” Yarn “Specials” 





FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


~ EMMONS = 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
(Round Wire and Twin Wire) 


FRAMES and REEDS 





Write for Price List 













EMMONS 


LOOM HARNESS CO. 
1-R-4 LAWRENCE, MASS. 





YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


But best of all you‘ll save money! 


14 years of buying overstocked inventories; selected 
purchases from bankrupted mills, or liquidations 
have enabled us to pass great savings on to our cus- 
tomers. 


Write us for details. Let us know your needs. 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 361 New Bedford Mass. 
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Exhibitions 


(Continued from page 36) 


The Lincoln, Nebraska, Hand Weavers Guild and the 
University of Nebraska Art Galleries are sponsoring an 
exhibition of handwoven textiles, limited to entries from 
weavers who are legal residents of the states of New 
Hampshire, Kentucky, Minnesota, New Mexico, and 
Washington, which will be shown with work of Nebras- 
ka weavers. The exhibition will be held during October 
and entries must be received before the middle of Sep- 
tember. The exhibition will be juried, with one mem- 
ber of the 2-man jury a practising weaver and the other 
from a related field, either 


a designer, decorator, or 





Textiles from the 1955 Michigan Artist-Craftsman Ex- 
hibition, The Detroit Institute of Arts. Above. Sutt ma- 
terial by Ruth Ingvarson, the Mrs. George Kam pferman 
prise. Below, tablecloth, Lillian Holm, the Arthur 


Fleischman Carpet Co., purchase prize. 


linen 


entry fee will be $3.00 for a maxi- 
Cash 
several classifications and a $100 purchase prize will be 


manufacturer. The 
mum of four entries. awards will be made in 
awarded a piece judged of outstanding merit by both 
jurors, which will become part of the permanent col- 


lections of the University Art Galleries. 


Opposite page. 
shown in the exhibition 
at the 
Belgian Ministry of Economic Affairs. 


Rugs by Charles Counhaye 
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Brussels, 
“Belgian Craftsmanship Today,” 
Architectural League of New York. Organized by 


LOOM TESTED 


YARNS 
For Added 


Weaving Pleasure 


Available for immediate delivery. Only the finest of 
imported and domestic yarns from leading manufac- 
turers. Unexcelled in texture and coloring. Shuttle- 


craft provides warps to your specifications. 


Send for booklet of 


Project of the month 


FREE SAMPLES 
Send for free booklet in vibrant colors . . . Wool, 
Worsted, Mohair, Camels 


a comprehensive, unique il- Hair, Alpaca—Cotton, Silk, 


Linen, Rayon, Nylon, Orlon, 
Dacron, Acrilon, Vicara, Tin- 
sels. Novelty, Nub and 
Blends. 


Over 100 Shades & Materials 
Write Today to 


SHUTTLE CRAFT OF R. |. 


P. O. Box 917 Providence 1 


BACK ISSUES 


are getting 


scarcer 
& scarcer 


lustration with fabric insert, 
showing weave design, com- 
bination of yarns to use, and 
the stunning finished suit. 


Rhode Island 





Don’t miss reading the many outstanding articles which 
have appeared in earlier issues. 


1950 Spring, Summer, Fall $1.50 each 

1951 ’52-’53-'54—any issue—$1.25 each 
(Special price of $4.50 for one complete year) 
1955 Winter and Spring $1.00 each. 


Order from Dept. B, Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 OR. 9-2748 








NEWCOMB 
STUDIO ART ONLY 


Loom ~ =: $100.00 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddiles, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
erank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
a Simplex Registering device. 
Ce eaten Guna” WEAVE FOR PROFIT ond PLEASURE 
bling and operating. SHIPPERS viske beautiful rugs. d ou: 
weight, 2265 Ibs. . . all for $100 204 covers. Sell * ~- A, “—_— 
F.0.B. Davenport. money with your , 


Write for loom catalog—also list of warp and weaving supplies. 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO. Davenport 8-3, lowa 
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The Banff School of Fine Arts 
23rd Summer Session—July 4th to August 13th, 1955 
Offering 
Weaving, Leathercraft, Ceramics, Photography, Drama, 
Ballet, Music, Writing, Radio, French, Interior Decoration 
For Calendar Write 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts Banff, Alberta 





. A 








Instruction * Textile Designing © Weaving Yarns * Books 
Supplies * Gilmore and Leclerc Floor and Table Looms 


Write or visit . . THE Pendlétor, shor 


1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 





PD > OP 





The Arts Cooperative Service 
offers a course in weaving to camp counselors and other adults. 
May 30 to June 3. $15.00 for course plus cost of materials. Weaving 
on small appliances, table and foot looms. 
Taught by Miss Florence E. House 
The Arts Cooperative Service, New York 27 
340 Amsterdam Avenue Entrance 201 West 76 Street 





Coming in Future Issues of 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Damask Weaving The historic background and the 
present growing popularity of this multiple harness weave. 
- 


Designing Handwoven Screens Part I1 by Ed Rossbach 
* 


Suggestions for Using Linen by Joan Condit 
2 


Putting Your Spinning Wheel in Order by Virginia 
Parslow, specialist in weaving, spinning and dyeing at The Farmer's 
Museum, Cooperstown, New York. 

e 


Four Projects by Mrs. Elsie H. Gubser, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Read the Exhibition Calendar in each issue for announce- 
ments of competitions and exhibitions open to handweavers. Entry 
dates are given whenever possible. 


Order subscriptions from 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


The National Handweaving Magazine 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 OREGON 9.2748 
1 yr. $4.00 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10.00 5 yrs. $15.00 


Special Group Rates (25 or more on one check) 1 yr. $3.50, 
2 yrs. $6.50 


Extra postage per year—Canadian 50¢; Pan American and 


Foreign $1.00 


DIRECTORY 
OF WEAVERS’ GUILDS 


Handweaver & Craftsman began publishing a direc- 
tory of weavers’ guilds in the Fall, 1953, issue and con- 
tinued in the Winter 1953-1954, issue. We are now 
resuming publication, and invite weavers’ guilds and 
craft organizations with weaver members to send in in- 
formation for the magazine publication. Since we receive 





many inquiries about weavers’ guilds we suggested that 
the guilds appoint a permanent information chairman 


to whom inquiries could be referred. The name listed 
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are held at the Kansas City, Mo., 





with the guild is that of the information chairman. 
California 

Loom and Shuttle Guild. Mrs. Elizabeth Philipp, Secre- 
tary, 1534 Tayor St., San Francisco. 

Modesto Weaver's Guild. Mrs. A. J. Carlson, 102 Hack- 
berry Ave, Modesto. 

Riverside Handweavers Guild. Mrs. Kenneth C. 
brod, 3504 Bryce Way, Riverside. 

Sacramento Weavers Guild. Mrs. Homer Norcross, 2773 
Harkness St., Sacramento 18. 

Illinois 

Homewood Weaver's Guild. Mrs. Harry Statton, 1842 

Olive Road, Homewood. 


\Weis- 


North Shore Weavers’ Guild. Miss Catherine McLellan, 
1345 St. Johns Ave., Highland Park. 
Indiana 
Monroe County Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. Robert E. Burke, 
1220 Atwater Ave., Bloomington. 
Kansas 


Kansas City lH eaver’s Guild. Mrs. FE. B. Slason, 5605 
West 61st St., Mission. Members are from Greater 
Kansas City, and neighboring communities. 


Art Institute 


Meetings 


Kentucky 
Homespun Weaver's Guild. Mrs. Anna Morgan, 1711 
South Fourth Street, Louisville. 
Maryland 
The Baltimore Weavers Guild. Mrs. Philip N. 
15 Burk Ave., Baltimore 4. 
Massachusetts 
Buckland Weavers Guild. Eleanor W. Clark, Buckland. 
Hampshire Weavers. Miss Margaret . Boyd, 38 Cosby 
Ave., Amherst. 
Lexington Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. Thomas P. 
Venner Rd., Arlington. 
Weavers Guild of Worcester. Miss Margaret Adamski, 
31 Chrome St., Worcester 4. 
Michigan 
Leelanau Handweavers Guild. Mrs. LL. P. Warren, 
Leland. 


Healey, 
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Pitré, 


New York 
Chautauqua County Weavers Guild. Mrs. Catharine B. 
Jarl, R.D. 1, Bemus Point. 
Niagara Frontier Weavers Guild. Mrs. S. Hickman, Box 
23, Station I, Buffalo 22. 
Ohio 
Toledo Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. Sam Rudolph, 2121 Secor 
Rad., Toledo. 
Oregon 
Eugene Weavers Guild. Mrs. David P. Hatch, 1744 Kast 
23rd St., Eugene. 
Albany Handweavers Guild. Mrs. Seth T. 
West 5th St., Albany. 
Newport Handweavers Guild. elizabeth M. Reger, 213 
N. W. Spruce St., Newport. 


French, 914 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia Weavers Guild. Mrs. (seorge Schobinger, 
285 Swarthmore Ave., Swarthmore. 
Vermont 
Vermont Weavers. Mrs. Robert FE. Tinkam, South 
Woodstock. 
Washington 
Southwest Washington Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. |. Hamil- 


ton, 211 Maple Park, Olympia. 
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Banff School 


(Continued from page 21) 


national flavor. People come from all 
of the states of the United States, the 
provinces of Canada, Bermuda, the 
Philippines, Australia, England, and 
South America, and range in age 
from ten to several score and ten. The 
final week of the school 1s known as 
Festival Week, and is highlighted by 
an exhibition of combined weaving, 
pottery, leathercraft and painting. 


The location of the Banff School is 
in superb surroundings. The new 
chalets and administration building 
are located on the slope of Tunnel 
Mountain, which is the finest site in 
Sanff. The school campus is a testi- 
mony to the life work of Donald 
Cameron, of the University of Alber- 
ta extension division. 


For the members of the family not 
interested in handicrafts, the Banff 
School offers a wide selection of 
courses in theatre, ballet, painting, 
music, playwriting, short story and 
radio writing. 


Janff has 
been under the instruction of Ethel 
Henderson and Mary Sandin, who 
are well known to many weavers on 
this continent and abroad, as editors 
of Loom Music. Ethel 
her time between school 
teaching in Winnipeg, and the teach- 
ing of weaving at Banff. A graduate 
and member of the Shuttlecraft Guild 
of America, she has also studied in 
Sweden under Ulla Cyrus of the 
Textilinstitutet, Boras. A constant 
student of weaving, she is always 


Since 1942, weaving at 


Henderson 
divides 
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Shown at 
Weaving Guild 


exhibit of Homespun 


alert to changes in weaving trends. 
She is president of the Guild of Cana- 
dian Weavers. Mary Sandin is a 
graduate in household economics of 
the University of Alberta, and de- 
votes her spare time to weaving. She 
is a master craftsman of the Boston 
Society of Arts and Crafts, has 
studied with Kate Van Cleve, and 
also joined Mrs. Henderson in Swe- 
den to work under Ulla Cyrus. 





Guilds 
(Continued from page 14) 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred A. Pennington, 
members of the Des Moines, lowa, 
Weavers Guild, were instructors at 
the second weaving school sponsored 
by the Northwest Arkansas Hand- 
weavers Guild at War Eagle, March 
21-25. Mr. and Mrs. Pennington 
studied weaving at the Penland 
School of Handicrafts and with the 
Longbers Mr. Pennington 
specializes in damask weaving. 


sisters. 


A program on the use of the library 
for handweavers was presented for 
the Philadelphia Guild of MHand- 
weavers at the Hesslein Library of 
the Philadelphia Textile Institute, 
School House Lane and Henry Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
March 3. Miss Alva Rodgers, librar- 
ian at the Guild Library and Miss 
E. Lillian Wyatt, librarian at the In- 
stitute discussed, with the 100 mem- 
bers of the handweavers guild, books 
on weaving and design and how they 
may be used. 














You'll tingle at the exquisite 
beauty and excellent quality 
of Paternayan yarns. 





More than 250 colors to choose 
from—with five or more shades 
per color. 


ideal for NEEDLECRAFT, 
PETIT POINT, TAPESTRIES, & 
RUGS. 


if not obtainable from your 
local dealer write: 


PATERNAYAN 
BROTHERS, INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York 1 


(Samples on request) 









WHOLESALE 
HANDWEAVING 


YARNS 


FOR DISTRIBUTORS © YARN SHOPS 
GUILDS © YARN CENTERS ® SCHOOLS 


—a wide assortment of warp and filling 
yarns for the handweaver sold only in 
quantities of 


25 lbs. or more 


at wholesale prices. 


Cotton Boucle 
Wool Ratine 
Mohair Seed 
Linen Spiral 
Rayon Slub 
Blends Flake 


plus unusual metallic 


novelty yarns. 
Distributors inquiries welcomed 
Write for Free Sample Swatches 


TROY YARN AND TEXTILE CO. 


345 Barton Street Pawtucket, R. I. 





SUMMER WEAVING 
CRAFT CENTER 


40 Highland Street 
Worcester, 


CLASSES 


Massachusetts 
Write for Information 


RUTH CURREY 


Instructor 





PEGGY IVES FABRICS 
Ogunquit Maine 
Exclusive Handwoven Fabrics 
& Gifts 
Illustrated lecture available 
Odd yarn lots . . . write for samples 
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A 
New, Functional 
Inkle Loom 


by EDITH L. SPENCER 


An idle remark made by a student 
majoring in occupational therapy 
prompted this article. The statement 
was: “Everyone in our course was 
required to make an inkle loom, but 
I am sure no one will ever use it.” 
As a firm believer in the potentialities 
of this little loom and by nature a 
pragmatist, [ set about to discover 
the causes for it being in such ill 
repute. | began by studying the vari- 
ous steps in the procedure and tried 
to analyze the processes which might 
be the reasons for its disfavor. 

The first problem one-must meet 
in any form of weaving is the warp- 
ing. As I studied the warping of the 


Inkle 


excessive amount of time that it takes 


Loom I became aware of the 
in comparison with the time for the 
weaving itself. Since a therapist must 
budget her time for preparation rath- 
er carefully, this could 
be one big reason why she might be- 


item alone 
come discouraged in the use of the 
inkle. 

In order to have good consistent 
weaving it is necessary to have the 
proper tension throughout the entire 
process. As I[ analyzed the older type 
I saw the drawbacks in the lack of 
this 
of pegs with wide warps, the difficulty 


consistent tension, the bending 
one encounters in moving the fabric 
around the pegs, and the proportion- 
ately great amount of wastage. 

My next thought was that of the 
weaver—what difficulties might she 
meet ? From my own experience with 
recalled had 
where to insert 
the open 
threads for changing the shed. How 
could this be made more simple? 


patients | how 


trouble in knowing 


many 


the hand to press down 


In pondering over these weakness- 
es, it became evident that a new type 
with many improvements must be 
made. Some looms on the market had 
used warp and cloth beams, but they 
were still not answering all our prob- 
A male patient in one of my 


classes who was mechanically minded 


lems. 


and had. worked on one of the usual 
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style inkle looms, became sensitive 
to the problem, too, sO we developed 
a new model which we hope will give 
the answer to all the above points. 
On the new loom, we made a longer 
Weaving space which requires fewer 
windings yet is not too long for con- 
venient arm length in changing the 
shed. To overcome the bending of 
pegs, supports were put on both sides 
of the dowel pegs. To solve the Warp- 
ing problem, two beams were added, 
a warp beam and a cloth beam which 
will hold at least 25 yards instead of 
the usual three yards of warp. To be 
sure, the cloth beam will not hold the 
full 25 yards, but we usually need to 
cut it off only once or possibly twice. 
Then to correct the difficulty the pa- 





biy 
Reading down. [nkle loom, thread d 
developed by Miss Spencer from coi 
ventional inkle 
Shed changer, which is removabli 
depending on type of worl 


j . 
fO0dTl. 
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tients had in changing the shed and 
to make the process so simple that a 
good rhythm could be established, a 
swinging arm, which could be easily 
detached while warping, was devised 
13 merely pressing across bar handle 


was changed 


up or down, the shed 
This swinging arm has three dowels, 
attach it to the 


loom, one to use as a handle bar and 


one to back ot the 


one inserted over the ribbon of open 
threads (those not in the doups or 
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Enlarged detail, from front, showing 
spools in place, of spool rack shown 


above. 


half-heddles). This last dowel is slot- 
ted for this purpose. (See illustra- 
tion) This dowel acts in the same 
way as the hand in the older method, 
but because the dowel in front of the 
doups is more convenient to use, even 
by a blind person, this becomes the 
shed changer contact. And lastly, to 
improve the lack of good tension, a 
25-toothed ratchet-wheel for the cloth 
beam was used. This wheel could be 
made of wood, but metal is preferable 
and can be obtained from companies 
making small looms. As in other 
looms, the ratchet-wheel for the warp 
beam will have fewer teeth. 

If you are interested in this new 
model and you are a beginner in inkle 
weaving, you may want to have direc- 
tions for threading it. I shall set up 
for you the processes which we have 
found the most efficient. 





Examples of tapes made on the inkle loom described in this article. 


Brentwood, Long Island, New York. 
Spring 1955 
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Because the efficiency of this loom 
takes into consideration the time ele- 
ment, one should purchase the 2- 
ounce spools whenever 
Otherwise one needs to make up 


p yssible. 


small Spor Is for use on the sp ol rack 
and the exact length can be obtained 
quickly by using the yardage counter 
made by Coe along with an electric 
bobbin winder if possible. If 2-ounce 
spools are used, only one spool 1s 
measured as a control spool and when 
that is empty, the winding stops and 
that is it. 

The steps are as follows: 

A) Planning of pattern and the 
use of a spool for each thread. 

B) Placing spools on spool rack 
in correct order, the same as for sec- 
tional warp beaming, from lowest 
right side of rack up to the top, back 
to center bottom and up to top, ete. 
(See illustration ). 

C) Threading the _ tensioner. 
(Again see illustration). Do a little 
computing ahead of time so that the 
same number of threads are put be- 
tween the nails, especially at the front 
where they feed to the warp beam. 
The width on this beam can and 
should be only to within a half-inch 
on each side so as to allow for slight 
paper out of alignment as the wind- 
ing progresses. 

1D) Removing the shed changer. 

IX) Tieing the warp to the five or 
so slits in the apron on the warp 
beam, and winding on the warp, us- 


hm § 





Diagram of inkle loom. Fig. A, top 
left, Spool rack showing order of 
threading of the pattern through the 
tensioner, simplified tensioner, Fig. B. 


Fig. C, diagram of loom, described 
in text, shown without shed changer. 
Here one of the four uprights is left 
out so as to ‘better show the thread- 
ing. Shed changer shown below 1s 
inserted at X between upright 3 and 
one opposite (not shown). Fig. dD. 


Below, right, removable shed 
changer: D, handle for changing shed. 
E, slotted dowel slipped over the open 
ribbon of threads; F, dowel from 
which shed changer swings inserted 
above at X. 


ing both paper every inch of the way, 
and tongue depressers every now and 
then as in winding on plain warps. 
This insures even tension and a good 
even fabric at both edges. 

Fk) Cutting thread at the back of 
the tensioner when the control spool 
length has been reached. Checking 
the draft for the exact pattern and 
completing the threading process, 
working from the near side. For the 
plain threading, it will be over peg 
3, over peg 4, through a doup near- 
est the operator and dropped over 
the beam. The second thread goes 
over peg 3, under peg 4 and dropped 
over the beam. Thread three the same 
as the first thread, thread four the 


Work of patients at Pilgrim State Hospital, 
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Same as the second etc. Since the 
symmetrical pattern calls for an un- 
even number of threads, the last 
thread will also be in a doup. We find 
the patients are less apt to catch their 


‘shuttles in the end thread if it is in 


a doup. 

G) Gathering together all the 
threads and dividing them into four 
parts. Taking the two center quarters, 
putting them into the center slit in 
the apron attached to the cloth beam, 
which has been brought out from un- 
der peg 6 and to where knots can be 
tied; the other two quarters in the 
slits on either side, making three sec- 
tions in all and the width approxi- 
mately as desired for the fabric width. 

H) Inserting the shed changer 
unit, first with the dowel in the back, 
then the dowel in front of the doups 
which will become the handle, and 
lastly the slotted dowel slipped over 
the ribbon of threads in the open, 
(not in the doups) 

Note: If one wished to do finger 
weaving, this shed changer should 
not be used. 

I) Inserting two matches as leash 
sticks and some chenille for spacing 
the threads quickly. Winding the weft 
on the Norwegian beater-shuttle or 
cutting notches in the ends of a bevel- 
ed ruler as Harriet Tidball suggests. 
This knife edge gives a closer beaten 
material, especially for the finer 
warps. Pulling the threads so they 
lie side by side, but do not pile up 
over each other. Checking your ten- 
sion and your estimated width. 

Some people find ‘it difficult to 
keep an even selvage. Our experience 
has led us to use a little home-made 
device as a gauge which slips up as we 
weave. One was made of tin cut at 
one inch in width and long enough 
to bend and wrap around the fabric 
the width desired. This we painted 
black so as not to reflect light in the 
eyes. The other was made of three 
pieces of wood, two small ones glued 
to the ends of the other so that the 
width in between the small pieces was 
the width desired. Half-inch stock 
was used, and attached to the beam 
by a string in case it slid off while 
winding from one beam to the other. 
Then we weave with a taut tension, 
with the thread short, and the shuttle 
turned slightly, thus holding the 
thread firmly at the edge. We change 
the shed with the other hand, fasten- 
ing it there. Experience will quickly 
show how taut to hold it, but the 
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more of a rep ridge one wants, the 
harder it is to keep the edge even 
and still work rapidly. With a taut 
warp, this ceases to be such a prob- 
lem. Perhaps once during the weav- 
ing, it will be necessary to release 
the warp one cog in order to keep it 
from getting narrower and the pattern 
rep even, but again, much depends 
upon the size of the weft, the coarser 
ones taking up more than the finer 
ones. A second way is to leave loops 
at the edge which are not pulled into 
place until after the next shed is 
made. Then with the shuttle on edge, 
keeping the shed somewhat parted, 
with both hands, one holding the fab- 
ric by the loop and the other pulling 
gently on the weft thread, the edge 
is pulled into position. We do not 
find this latter method quite so sat- 
isfactory as the former for in stop- 
ping to use both hands the rhythm is 
broken, and much time is also lost 
when one is doing yardage for Vene- 
tian blind tapes or some such project. 
The other is also simpler to teach to 
patients having hallucinations. 

For a little protruding edge which 
looks like a picot and is decoration 
rather than a concealed edge, one 
may use a coarse weft of the color of 
one of the pattern threads in the 
center, alternating with a finer weft 
which lies at the edge and is of the 
same color as the edge thread, the 
usual procedure. 

The doups or half-heddles for this 
loom are measured the same as for 
the standard inkle Looms, which is 
about half the length of the distance 
between peg 5 and the peg the doups 
are attached to or hung on. ( Recently 
we have not slotted this peg but just 
slipped them over it to give added 
strength.) This can be checked by 
pulling down the thread in the doups 
to where it is on the level with the 
one in the open. In this way, the up 
shed is the same as the down shed. 
These doups are best made from a 
strong several ply linen cord, al- 
though a well twisted cotton is fairly 
satisfactory. The knots must be made 
securely and in the exact place for 
all doups or else the shuttle will be 
caught in a thread now and then. 

The best threads for warps are the 
hard twisted two or more ply threads. 
The 10/2 and 10/3 mercerized cot- 
tons come in many fine blended 
colors and are excellent for beginners. 
Nevertheless, the 20/2 and sewing 
silks make nice wrist watch bands, 





trimming for dresses in place of rick- 
rack and for Venetian blind tapes. 
The perle cottons in all sizes have 
their place according to use, and even 
the lowly carpet warp makes excel- 
lent decorative webbing for modern 
chairs, stools, luggage racks, and 
bags for marketing or shopping. The 
latter have to be sewed together in 
strips, of course. Some novelty yarns 
are suitable if they are strong and 
not too sticky or rough. To get away 
from the peasant type of designing, 
it is well to try the subtle colors of 
the linens or metallics for dress trim- 
mings or stripes for covering up 
seams in luncheon cloths, draperies, 
or bed spreads. This loom with its 
easily adjusted tension can use linen 
as satisfactorily as on any other 2- 
harness loom provided care is taken 
in putting the warp on the beam as 
directed. The last ten inches will look 
as well as the first ten on even a 25- 
yard warp. 

Since this is a warp-faced fabric 
and only the warp threads show on 
most of the threadings, one of the 
best ways to determine the number 
of threads to use when novelty yarns 
are included, is to wind the proposed 
pattern threads around a ruler just 
as snugly together as possible for one 
inch. Multiply this by from two to 
two and a half, usually the latter, in 
order to get the width needed for 
one inch of finished material. A few 
sizes of known threads may be help- 
ful to check against. For instance, the 
20/2 cotton weaves about 100 threads 
per inch, whereas the 10/3 of the 
same material will weave about 60 
per inch. Carpet warp, or 8/4 will 
have 40-45 per inch and No. 3 perle 
cotton only about 36 to the inch. 

A few suggestions for making 
many useful articles from long warps 
are: for children—suspenders, walk- 
ing harnesses, trimming for clothes, 
bags for carrying books to school, 
Scout belts, dog leashes, and straps 
for pulling toys; for adults—dress 
trimmings, hat trimmings, halters, 
sashes, purses, straps for shoulder 
bags, peasant blouse trimmings and 
apron belt bands; for the house 
Venetian blind tapes to match the 
color scheme, tiebacks for curtains 
or draperies, trimmings for pillows, 
guimpe for chairs or lamp shades, 
webbing for chairs. 

Here is your opportunity to chal- 
lenge your patients with something 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Starter Kit 


Includes BOB-IN-BOARD, 8 
BOB-INS, pins, patterns, yarn 


and easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions for making collar, 2 
lace edgings, braids and 
fringes. 


Volume production has enabled us to reduce 
the price and pass the savings along to you. 


NEW en yt 


Complete, 
Postpaid $4 95 
No C.0.D.’s please. - 


BOB-IN-BOARD 


uses yarns, straw, raffia, ribbons to make 


HAT BRAIDS euteon out tae 
COLLARS gry king of pin. 
t 
STOLES entirely vmmeal “tou woth 
BELTS until plece be 
TRIMS Petented prong Testane on 


wile material firmly 
in place 


LACE YARDAGE wanton 
LACE CORNERS is in action 


PRUDENTIAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


305 McClatchy Bldg. 


DEPT. HC-3 UPPER DARBY, PENNA. 





SWANSON’S MOUNTAIN VIEW LODGE 
Troy, Montana 

A delightful mountain vacation re- 

sort offers WEAVING and other arts 

and crafts classes during the summer 

season. 


Ruby Swanson, Manager 





Visit the 


Valhalla Weavers 


at Tryon, North Carolina 
Fine homespuns, ties, handbags, mats 
Woven and Hooked Rugs 
Large collection of other mountain crafts 
Write for Catalog 





MEND YOUR WARP THREADS 
INSTANTLY 
w.th —— DEE FABRIC CEMENT 


Special Discount 1 
Re ; 


\Mirs Weaving Clubs 
AGENTS OWOSSO CHEMICAL PROD. CO. 
WANTED DAVISON, MICH 





MAYPOLE HAND WEAVING YARNS 
100% Virgin Wool Worsted 

For Complete color selection send 10¢ to 

OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand, Oregon 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 
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‘EXTENDED SPECIAL 


FABRI 


2 OZ. SKEIN 
POSTPAID 


80Oc 


include 3% 


Color cards 25¢ 


(Residents of Connecticut must 
sales tax) 


@ Maypole worsteds 
Say Lin Mil Linens 
Lily Cottons 

Golden Rule Supplies 


THE HANDCRAFT SHOPPE 
23 TOKENEKE RD. DARIEN, CONN. 





Summer Schools 

(Continued from page 20) 

14, Hawaii. June 22-August 2. Credit 
and non-credit. 

Both beginning and advanced 
courses will be taught by Miss Hester 
A. Robinson, head of the handweav- 
ing department who is_ well-known 
both as a teacher and a weaver. 

© University of Oregon, Eugene. 
June 20-August 12. Four or 8 weeks’ 
sessions. 

Courses will be taught by David 
Porter Hatch of the School of Archi- 
tecture and Allied Arts (see page 10 
of this issue) and are planned for 
teachers, amateurs, and beginners, al- 
though the curriculum is sufficiently 
developed and facilities available for 
professional weavers. The work in 
the summer for beginners consists of 
weaving samples at first for several 
types of fabrics with emphasis upon 
handwoven textiles as an expression 
of contemporary design. Although 
the mechanical and technical aspects 
of weaving, such as pattern drafts, 
operation of the loom and planning of 
fabrics for particular use are taught, 
the aesthetic, or design aspects are 
given equal importance. Those with 
previous experience choose a problem 
in consultation with the teacher. 
Outside United States 


© South Landing Craft 
(Jueenston, Canada. 


Centre, 
Mrs. 
Rie Donker Bannister, director. Open 
all year. 

Mrs. for 
heginners, advanced weavers and pro- 


Ontario, 


Jannister offers courses 
fessionals. A weaver with experience 
craft, she re- 
cently was awarded second prize for 


in many phases of the 
drapery material in a design compe- 
tition sponsored by the National In- 
dustrial Design Council of Canada in 
cooperation with Courtaulds Ltd. of 
Canada. 


| 
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Flash 


A COLLECTION OF NATURAL COLOR 
YARNS FOR HOME-DYEING — BY 
POPULAR REQUEST! 


@ See SWATCH CARD NO. 101-116* 
ing a variety of yarns from fine to heavy 


show- 


including plain, novelties and textures in 
nylon, rayon, worsted, wool, silk, cotton and 
blends. Try your hand at matching your own 
colors with the new easy-to-use dyes. (Either 
dye the yarn, or dye the woven fabric in 
which case beautiful pattern effects are se- 
cured by selecting fibers which react dif- 
ferently to the various dyestuffs used, i.e. 
rayon and wool, etc.). 

*This card is automatically sent free to regu- 
lar Swatch Card Service subscribers, or can 
be ordered separately for 10¢, or included 
— set of 13 swatch cards for 


NOTE—The effective date has been extended 
to June 15th for Swatch Card No. 100-BAR- 
GAIN Bn OF ASSORTED AND NOVELTY 
YARNS. 


UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 


Reasonably Priced 
@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 


@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
basic set of 13 Swatch Cards showing a wide 
range of yarns and colors, useful for constant 
reference. This fee and an order entities regu- 
lar customers to receive additional swatch 
cords of new yarns free of charge, as they 
are issued. 
@ Fibres Ready for Hand- pmaten, by the 
und, Carded-combed wool, nylon, rayon, 
jax, orion, vicara, angora. 


WE MAKE YARN SEARCHES 
PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS 


Yarn Arts Guild 


WHITESTONE 57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
THE 


CROSS-COUNTRY C R A FT SMA N 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $2. Single copies 25c. 
P.O. Box 1237 Fayetteville, Ark. 














CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Famous for over 45 years. Knitting yarns, 
many suitable for hand weaving. 


All types and colors. 


Economically priced. 


Hooked Rug Yarns 


100°, virgin wool—light fast dyes. 
Send for FREE sample card with actual 


Wool and Nylon samples. 


CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Dept. 10 711 Arch St. Phila. 6. Pa. 





® Jnstituto Allende, San Miguel de 
Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico, July- 
August, but students may enter 
earlier or later for one month or 


more. Credit. 
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Textiles from an Ancient Danish Tomb 


by KAMMA ZETHRAUS 


The handwoven garments illus- 
trated here were discovered in an 
ancient grave in Denmark in 1921. 
They are thought to date back 3,000 
years to the early bronze age. 

The discovery was made by a 
farmer in Jutland who was removing 
a hill which had been a burial place 
in ancient times. When he found the 
trunk of an oak tree placed on stones, 
he knew at once that it was an ancient 
casket and called the National Mu- 
seum. Scientists removed the lid with 
great caution and found the casket 
filled with water, which had come in 
through the small square hole always 
found in the bottom of these ancient 
oak caskets. The hole is always sur- 
rounded by a special black sand which 
is not found in the part of Jutland 
where this casket and others were 





Skirt of fringe held together with weaving at top and bottom, discovered in 


tomb. 


discovered. It is believed that this 
sand has special preserving qualities 
which were known to the people of 
the time. 

Under the lid a cowskin pelt was 
found with a fold down the center. 
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When it was unfolded a woven 
blanket was revealed with the edges 
also folded over each other. Removal 
of the coverings revealed the remains 
of a girl from 18 to 25 years old with 
hair, teeth, nails and outer skin well- 





Jacket of natural wool, in plain weave, 
found on the body of a girl in an an- 
cient Danish tomb. 


preserved. Her bronze jewelry and 
woven clothing also were in good 
cendition and it is believed that the 
water had preservative qualities, ex- 
cept for the bones which did not sur- 
vive. The girl had light brown hair 
and well-tended nails. The jewelry 
was of poor quality and the clothing 
well darned. 

The jacket was made of natural 
brown wool yarn in plain weave, cut 
and sewed together. Sheep of this 
same variety are still found in Ice- 
land. It had three-quarter sleeves and 
was short enough to show the mid- 
riff. The skirt, made of two layers of 
fringe attached to a woven band, 
barely reached her knees. A belt with 
a large round bronze plate covered 
her navel. A horn comb was caught 
in the belt. She wore one bronze 
bracelet on each arm and one earring. 

This was a summer dress, as indi- 
cated by the leaves and flowers which 
had been placed under her when she 
was wrapped in the pelt and which 
also were caught between the casket 
and the lid. 

The photographs of everything in 
the casket were taken by experts 
from the Danish National Museum 
in Copenhagen soon after it was 
opened, while everything was still 
damp. When the clothing dried, it fell 
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NEW !! 
FOUR-HARNESS TABLE LOOM 
FOLDS. INTO CARRYING CASE 


The IDEAL DESIGNER is built into a metal 
case, 442 x 12 x 19 closed. Opens to form rigid 
base. Weighs only 10 lbs. complete. Quick to 
set up; easy to operate. Folds without disturb- 
ing warp. Comes with 17” 10-dent reed and 2 
flat metal shuttles. ONLY $39.50. 6, 12 & 15 dent 
reeds at additional cost. 


Send for sample cards 


WOOL & 
WORSTED YARNS 


40 colors & sizes wool yarns 


35 colors worsted yarns 





Sample charge of 50 cents credited when 


Suitable for place mats, towels, scarves and samples. Meets the needs of teachers, students 
five dollars 


worth of has been | and occupational therapists. 


purchased. 


yarn 


AGENTS WANTED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
For further information write 


OCEANIC TRADING COMPANY 


STATE TOOL & EQUIPMENT CO. | 
Yarn & Dyes Dept. 


202 Se. Main St., Manchester, Conn. 


596 Clay Street 


San Francisco, California 





NOW 


is the time to start 
those Handweaves for the 
Summer Bride 


of distinction 

want to use 

Our 

IMPORTED RAMIE YARNS 
Sample Sheet 10¢ 


G. J. HAYSLIP 


For gifts 
You'll 


Zellwood Florida 





PATENTED 
FOLDING LOOMS 


4 to 16 harness 


Also rigid floor looms 
and table looms 
Warping reels — warping frames 
String heddles — shuttles 
Benches — reeds — swifts 
raddles, etc. 


BERGMAN LOOMS 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Wash. 





Craftsman’s Fair 
of the Southern Highlands 


City Auditorium—Asheville, N. C. 
July 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 
From 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
Crafts on sale include weaving, pottery, 
metal work, ‘‘woods pretties,’’ Cherokee bas- 
kets, enamels, jewelry, wood carving. 


Demonstrations outstanding 
craftsmen. 


Programs of folk dancing, 
and ‘‘tall tales 


Adult admission $1.00—children 50c 
Sponsored by 
The Southern Highland 
Handicraft Guild 
930 Tunnel Road, Asheville, N. C. 


daily by 


folk music, 





Spring 1955 





apart. The dress reconstructed 
by a Danish weaver and is on exhibi- 
tion in the National Museum. This is 
probably the best preserved of any of 
the oaktrunks found in Denmark, ac- 
cording to the late Thomas Thomsen, 
director of the National Museum, 
who described this and many others 
in his “Oaktrunk from the 
Early Bronze Age found at Egtved 
(Denmark) published by H. H. 


Thiele, in Copenhagen in 1929. 


Was 


be “ yk 





Mrs. Zethraus of Kentfield, Cali- 
fornia, was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Dorothy Liebes Textile 
Studio, when Mrs. Liebes opened it 
on Nob Hill in San Francisco in 
1933. When the studio was moved to 
New York two ago Mrs. 
Zethraus came on to help set it up 
and remained for several months. 

She first studied weaving with 
“Mama” Gravander, her close friend 
In 1936 she spent a vear in Denmark 
and Sweden, studying in Stockholm 
where she became interested in rugs 
and tapestry weaving. She returned 
to the Liebes Studio in 1937, the vear 
Mrs. had her first one-man 
show in Chicago. Her first weaving 
was shown at the decorative arts ex- 
hibition at the Treasure Island Ex- 
position in San Francisco in 1939 
“The Calla,” a large panel in pink 
with a calla lily design, which was 
sold. In addition to her work with the 
Liebes Studio, she taught weaving in 
evening classes at San Rafael High 
School. During World War II she 
organized weaving classes at Hamil- 
ton Field and later taught at Domini- 
can College for two years. 

Mrs. Zethraus came to the United 
States from Denmark. Her roots go 
deep into her native country and she 
is especially interested in the histori- 


years 


Liebes 


SOMETHING NEW! 


EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, for 
only 50c. Each leaflet costs 50c. 


LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ 72 Fine suits, 
dresses @ #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, towels, 
place mats @ #5 Upholstery @ #6 Men’s suits, 
coats @ #7 Waffle, Circular Weaves @ #8 
Linen weaves @ +9 Evening bags, Stoles @ #10 
HOW to make handwoven Ties @ #11 Patio, 
Peasant skirts, stoles @ #12 Bridge Cloths, place 
mats @ #13 HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves 
@ #14 Ladies’ Coats @ #15 Baby blankets, 
coverlets @ #16 Ladies’ bags, purses @ #17 


BEACH TOGS @e #18 RUGS, Mats. 
GUM CLOTH, GRAPH SHEETS & COVERS. DRAW 
IN HOOKS. MINIATURE SHUTTLES (lapel pin). 
One-snap cords for treadles. PICK UP shuttles 
for leno. 

PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 





cal development of weaving there. 
Hence the story of the weaving from 
the ancient Danish tomb. Photo- 
graphs came from her brother, a 
friend of the late Professor Thomsen 
who made a study of the discovery. 
It’s the old Viking in her, she says, 
which is responsible for her prefer- 
ence for Scandinavian rug techniques 
over Oriental. She is greatly inter- 
ested in a new form for tapestries, 
rather than the Gobelin, and is trying 
to arouse interest in other weavers. 
She taught two classes in rug and 
tapestry weaving at The Yarn Depot 
in San Francisco recently and is on 
the faculty of the Professional Weav- 
ers Association summer seminars. 
She is a member of the Contemporary 
Handweavers of California, of the 
Professional Weavers Association, 
and the Marin Society of Artists. Her 
work has been shown in New York 
and at many California exhibitions. 
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®ls Hampshire 


HAND KNITTING 
RUG HOOKING 


YARNS 


Special prices on 20 Ibs. and over quoted on 
request. 


Send for a sample folder. 


Special attention is given to institutions and 
schools for arts, crafts and therapy programs. 


All orders shipped upon receipt. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Department J. 


Concord New Hampshire 





20” Folding Floor Looms 
jack type—steel frames 
4 harness—direct tie—Price $87.50 
With sectional beam $95.00 


Folds with warp on—no dismantling—goes in car 


Inkle Looms—Fishnet Shuttles. 
For descriptive sheet and details write. 


Ralph Rogers, No. Haverhill, N. H. 


CAREFULLY SELECTED 
NATURAL AND DYED YARNS 


including metallics, nylon, wool, cellophane and 
many others, in a limited number of 5, 10 AND 
25 LB. PACKAGES, are being made available to 
handweavers by producer of top quality up- 
holstery, drapery, and table linens. State whether 
sunfast or washfast colors are preferred. You 
will be most satisfied with the superior quality 
of these yarns. 


Prices: $ 5.00 for 5 Ibs. 
$ 9.00 for 10 Ibs. 
$20.00 for 25 Ibs. 

SPECIAL: $40.00 for 75 Ibs. 


All shipped prepaid in the USA 


MOD-WEAVE, INC. 


P.O. Box 305 





Fair Lawn, New Jersey 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





the yarn SEpot Inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
San FRANCISCO 2 
formerly doROtTHY LiEBEs yaRN OEPOT 











unusual yarns in exciting Colors 
instruction 
sample fee one dollar 





Weavers were Founders 


of Potomac Craftsmen 
by DORIS M. COCHRAN 


In 1944 a small group of weaving- 
minded people decided to join forces 
in a society whose name soon became 
the Potomac Craftsmen, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. At the start we had 12 
charter members. We were fortunate 
in securing the lecture room at the 
United States National Museum for 
most of our meetings. Some of our 
early speakers were Mr. F. L. Lew- 
ton, then curator of the division of 
textiles at the Museum and the late 
Mrs. Emmy Sommer, who taught oc- 
cupational therapy at Walter Reed 
Hospital, and Miss Berta Frey, a 
prominent New York weaver. 

\Ve soon formulated our policies 
for the guidance of our guild. Here 
are the first objectives, to which we 
have stuck pretty closely : 

1. To widen our knowledge of 
weaving, and increase the number of 
techniques known. 

2. To investigate the fabrics made 
in our own and other lands. 

3. To improve our manual weaving 
methods. 

4. To gain inspiration from one 
another by sharing our weaving ex- 
periences. 

5. To promote the use of hand- 
woven articles of quality in our vicin- 
ity. 

Our group has increased its mem- 
bership to 86 active, seven associate 
and nine honorary members (as of 
October, 1954). 

Our first task as a young guild was 
to raise enough money to purchase 
and donate two bed looms to Walter 
Reed Hospital, where some of our 
members did, and still do, help in 
teaching the wounded soldiers. 

From the very beginning our of- 
ficers tried to have either an exhibi- 
tion of members’ work, or a work- 
shop, every year. Our first exhibition 
was in June, 1945, at the home of 
Mrs. Hardin. Although it was small 
and not too well attended, we had 
judges for our entries who kept our 
standards high by selecting only the 
best. Our first workshop came in 
1949, and was under the direction of 
Miss Pauline Dutterer of Baltimore. 
Our most ambitious all-weaving show 
was held in the foyer of the U. S. 








WEAVING SERVICE 


SCOTCH Weaving wools, Botany. 
ENGLISH ‘nubby’ tweed, wool. 
IRISH linens for warp & weft. 
FRENCH fast-colored linens. 


Cottons—boucles—metallics yarns. 
NILUS LECLERC Looms 


Send 35c in COIN, please, for set of FIVE 
price lists with ACTUAL THREADS at- 
tached. 


Dorothy Rankine, Consultant 
SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canada 





FURNITURE 


@ Distinctive contemporary furni- 
ture that you can build, weave the 
upholstery and finish yourself . . . 
You'll save 50% or more by using 
our metal legs, frames and parts. 


Write for Design Bulletin RS-52 


PHILLIPS FURNITURE CO. 
East Peoria, Illinois 


_tornanweavne YW ARN S_ 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL @ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 


Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 


Try our Bargain Package of 
Assorted Yarns of every 
Description (18-20 Ibs. net) 
prepared under the personal Plus 
supervision of our Mr. Grant Postage 
Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples. 
When in New York 
kindly stop in to see Mr. Grant. There is a 
treat in store for you which will long be 
remembered. 


J.C YARN CO. irises: 


(no connection with any other concern) 














CRAFT STUDENTS 


League of the YWCA-23rd Year 


Weaving Jewelry Sculpture 
Ceramics Silversmithin Bookbindin 
Painting Cobinet-meking Metalwo 
Enameling Silk Screen 

Men, Women, Day, Evening. Catalog HC. 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 





WOOLEN YARN 
Made of Virgin Wool for 


HAND WEAVERS 
3600 Yards to Pound 
Good Suiting Weight 
20 Heather Mixtures 

Free Color Card 


HANDWEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 7145H Elkins Park, Pa. 
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“Bob-O-Count’ 





A completely self-contained unit that 
winds and counts the yard on spools 
and quills. Has adapter tube for wind- 
ing paper quills. 24.50 


kk 
BIG LOOM 


20” sectional 
jack type; six 
treadle; ‘“V”’ belt 
brake; tension 
control. 

IDEAL FOR DESIGN & SCHOOLS 
WEIGHT 65 LBS. PRICE 90.00 


x**wk 





WARP YOUR 
LOOM WITH 


'“SPEED- 
WARP" 


Price 34.00. With Lily 





40 spools. 
2-oz. spool adapters 37.00 


ASK THE WEAVER 
WHO OWNS ONE! 


W.H. WADE 
LOOM SHOP 


Rt. 3, Box 479, MacLaughlin Ave. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Write for folder of looms. 











BERNAT WEAVING YARNS 
FABRI & WEAVING AFGHAN 
Sample card on request 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
Box 405H 


Gloversville, N. Y. 





CODDIE PRODUCTS CO. 
NOT INC.) 
8238 BAY PINES BLVD. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
MANUFACTURE AND SALES OF 
HAND WEAVING LOOMS & HAND 
WEAVERS EQUIPMENT 





lili blumenau 
weaving workshop 


day and evening classes 
in weaving, color & design 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. al. 4-7363 
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National Museum in 1949, where it 
was enjoyed by hundreds of tou: ists. 
In this show we had beautiful invited 


exhibits from professional weavers 


such as Mrs. Charles Hohman of 
altimore, Mrs. Osma C. Gallinger 
of East Berlin, Pennsylvania, and 


Miss Berta Frey. 


Our membership now included sev- 
eral workers in other crafts besides 
weaving, for we had potters, bobbin 
lace - makers, book - binders and 
jewelers in our midst. The Kiln Club 
joined with us for a handsome all- 
craft show at the Museum in August, 
1949, and again in September, 1954. 
We began to be represented in the 
craft and antique exhibition at \Vater- 
ford, Virginia, in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery special programs and in Wood- 
ward & Lothrop’s craft demonstra- 
tions. our highly skilled 
members enter their work (and win 
prizes!) in some of our big national 
exhibitions. 


Some of 


We have been fortunate in having 
as members Dr. and Mrs. Donnell B. 
Young, formerly of 
land. Dr. 


Sethesda, Mary- 
Young made collapsible 
looms which could be folded up into 
a very small space, and hence were 
ideal for those who live in apart- 
ments. Mrs. Young, who was presi- 
dent of our guild for two years, ts a 
gifted teacher as well as a creator of 
weaving patterns. We are fortunate 
to have had other outstanding teach 
ers in our guild, such as Mrs. Roy E. 


Miller, 


greatest 


who has been one of our 
inspirations. Under our 
1953-55 president, Mrs. P. Hendley 
Napier, our contacts with well-known 
weavers and unusual 


steadily increasing. 


fabrics are 
very meeting ts 
stimulating, for our membership is 
still 
beginners and others being profes- 
sionals in regard to skill. We have 
three groups of active weaving mem- 
bers—the Apprentice Weavers, who 
have made at least 
finished 
tory 


very mixed, some of us being 


a single piece of 


handweaving with satisfac- 
the 


have 


technique ; Journeyman 
made many 4 


harness patterns, some lace weaving, 


Weavers, who 
and other things of comparable com 
plexity; and the Master 
who design and weave on more than 


Weavers, 
four harnesses. Eventually we hope 

the 
non-weavers such as the lace-makers 


to have similar categories for 
and jewelers, but so far these groups 


are not large enough to warrant such 








The York State Craftsmen 
2nd annual 


YORK SYATE 
ChAT FAIR 


August 18-19-20, 1955 
Ithaca College 


Ithaca, New York 
Films — Demonstrations — Exhibits 





Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 
621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Where the Handweaver is king) 


Nevelty yarns of every description, 
color and put-up. 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON—LINEN 
COTTON. 
(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 


Distributors Wanted 


No order too small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 


AD-A-HARNESS 
» LOOMS »» 


4 to 16 harnesses—24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 


No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 
SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 

also 


16” and 20” portable looms 





“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 


























YARNS CORP. 

22 West 19th Street, N. ¥. C. 11 
For NOVELTY YARNS 
CHENILLES 
BOUCLES 

METALLICS 

WORSTED 

COTTON 

< and RAYON 
Call CHelsea 3-7900-01 
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ec 


Distributors of: 


non-tarnishing 





Yarns of Distinction 


for handweavers 


0 Cottons 
Rayons 

Py Novelties 
DYED & 


UNDYED 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
17 East 53rd Street New York 22 


CRAFT WORKSHOP 


Pi BETA PHI 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


FULL SESSION: 
June 13 to July 15, 1955 


HALF SESSIONS: 
June 13 to June 29, and June 30 to July 15 


Classes in weaving, metal- 
work, jewelry, enameling, pottery, design, 
recreational crafts 





Graduate — Undergraduate — Non-credit 


For folder write 


Pi BETA PHI SCHOOL 


GATLINBURG TENNESSEE 
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129 SOUTH STREET 


im, > 
FREDERICK J. FAWCETT iy 


was 


Importers of linen yarns for the hand weavers, 
specialty yarns and looms of various types... 


D ieatiens 
ey 


metallic yarn 


metallic colors. 


Send 35c for yarn samples. 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, inc. 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


DEPT. C2 


subdividing. 

This vear three of our nine yearly 
meetings will be held in the National 
\luseum, when we shall see slides of 
weaving in other lands, hear a well 
known speaker, or examine a travel- 
ing exhibit from another guild. Some 
of our meetings are field trips to 
weavers studios or art departments 
of nearby universities. We shall have 
a 4-day workshop under Mr. Stanley 
\. Zielinski in February, and our an- 
nual exhibit at Woodward & Loth- 
rop’s store in Chevy Chase, .Mary- 
land in May, 1955. 

For the last three vears we have 
been holding regional working meet- 
ings at members’ houses. As our 
membership is scattered over many 
square miles in Virginia, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia, we find 
that these informal regional meetings 
with our neighbors give us more op- 
portunity to exchange ideas, to ask 
for help on our weaving problems and 
to show new samples of threads or 
other materials than we can do in our 
regular guild meetings where we 
have a set program. 

Altogether, we are an active and 
enthusiastic group of craftsmen, who 


Will outlast the life of any fabric .. . 
launders beautifully, dry cleans like new, 
always stays soft and supple. Gold, sil- 
ver, copper and many other attractive 

















are as willing to give as to ask for 
ideas, and who consequently are 
growing in skill, and in the pride 
which comes from doing our chosen 


work as well as we possibly can 





Doctor Cochran, an enthusiastic 
weaver and long-time member of the 
Potomac Craftsmen, is associate cur 
ator of the division of reptiles and 


amphibians at the U.S. National Mu 


seum, Washington, D. C. She is now 
the guild’s historian 


Weavers Guild 
of St. Louis 


by EDITH B. VARNEY 


With interest in weaving work 
shops on the increase, the story of the 
successful ones held by the Weavers 
Guild of St. Louis may be of some 
interest to weavers who have already 
attended one or more of these “ac 
tion” sessions, as well as to any guild 
planning such a meeting. 

The St. Louis Guild is the second 
oldest in the United States, organ- 
ized in 1926 by some students of 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


weaving in the Art School of Wash- 
ington University. Its progress was 
guided by the firm and able hand 
of Mrs. Edmund Wuerpel, whose 
husband headed the Art School for 
many years. Its by-laws were pattern- 
ed after those of the successful guild 
in Boston, the earliest such organiza- 
tion in the country. Membership is 
based upon the completion of at least 
one handwoven piece each year, 
which must be passed by the jury 
composed of the most experienced 
weavers in the guild. Since weaving 
is no longer part of the curriculum 
at the University, membership has 
been somewhat broadened to include 
those who qualify. Interested non- 
weavers may join as associate mem- 
bers, a very useful device, for it offers 
help and advice during the difficult 
time of selecting a loom and the de- 
velopment of a program by the indivi- 
dual. 

Monthly meetings are held at the 
Artists’ Guild Galleries. Many inter- 
esting exhibits from other guilds have 
given members great inspiration, in- 
cluding such outstanding exhibits as: 
Robin and Russ Handweavers, Santa 
California; the Boston 
Weavers Guild; Wisconsin Weavers 


sarbara, 


Workshop; the Indiana Weavers 
Guild; the Des Moines, lowa, 
Weavers Guild; Chicago Weavers 


Guild, the Weavers Guild of Colum- 
bia, Missouri; “Algebraic [Expres- 
sion”, a method of weaving developed 
by Ada K. Dietz and her associate, 
Ruth E. Foster, circulated by Lou 
Tate and the study exhibition of Har- 
riet Tidball’s Shuttle Craft Guild, 
Kelseyville, California. Until quite 
recently the St. Louis Guild had an 
exhibit of the work of its members 
circulating among those sufficiently 
interested to request it and pay the 
express charges. 

The exhibit of Swedish rugs and 
textiles sent by the Swedish Govern- 
ment to be exhibited in the museums 
here, a couple of years ago was spon- 
sored jointly by the Guild and the St. 
Louis Art Museum, and held at the 
Museum where it was enjoyed by a 
large number of people. Frequently 
exhibits of the work of Guild mem- 
bers are held at the Art Museum. 

Speakers have also added much in- 
terest to Guild programs, including 
a discussion of Color and design in 
weaving by Miss Vera Flinn, super- 
visor of art in the University City 
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Now 


Anyone Can Warp Easily! 
Using our Simplified Ins 
“Speed Warping and 
Method” 


ctions— 
erraspool 


Any Loom Converted! 
Sectional Beams made for any make 
20” wide, up. 

Anywhere! 
Shipped crated, F.O.B. $35.00 


Price includes beam, ratchet brake, warping attachments, 2 instruction boeks. 


Write for details 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





Schools, and a discussion of using 
man-made fibres and yarns, by mem- 
with 
them, on this year’s program. In the 
recent have heard Miss 
Mildred Fisher, head of the art de- 
partment of Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, tell of her experiences while 
studying weaving in Finland, which 
she illustrated with slides; Miss Meta 
Schottschneider who told of her work 


bers who have experimented 


past we 


with children’s weaving classes in the 
Southwest; and Mrs. Carolyn 
Nichols, of the St. Louis Guild, who 
discussed weaving with wool. 

At least once a year the Webster 
Groves high school acts as host to 
the Guild in its craft where 
weaving is taught. Motion pictures 
on crafts related to are 


shown. Mrs. Jeannette Roeder, weav- 


room 
weaving 


ing instructor, acts as special hostess 
on these occasions. 

The social side is not entirely neg- 
lected. Tea and home-made delicacies 
are served at many of the meetings, 
and the May meeting has been in the 
form of an outdoor picnic for many 
vears. 

The Guild’s first workshop meet- 
ing was held March 10, 1951, at the 
Artists Guild. were 
prepared on ten looms, including lace 
weaves and three types of rug tech- 
niques. Demonstrators included Miss 
Elizabeth Tenney, Mrs. Clayton 
Young, Mrs. S. L. Van Petten and 
Mrs. John Hilgert. 

On January 19, 1952, the second 
workshop meeting was held, also at 
the Artists Guild, with six looms pre- 


Demonstrations 


pared for demonstration. These in- 
cluded lace weaves in Spanish, leno, 
demi-dash and a knotted curtain de- 
sign. Demonstrators Mrs. 
Wuerpel, Miss Tenney, Au- 


were 
Miss 


SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 


Split bamboo strips and wooden slats available in 
%” and %” widths; also 1/16” and 1/8” round 
reeds. Palm leaf braids also available. Write 
direct for sizes required, samples and prices. 


KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 


Dept. D. 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y¥. 





Take your 
course in handweaving 
at home through 


The Shuttle Craft Guild 


Home Study Course in Handweaving 
Write for details as given in our new 
Brochure which lists all Shuttle Craft Guild 


Services and Publications for Handweavers. 


The Shuttle Craft Guild 
Mrs Harriet Tidball, Dir. 
Kelseyville California 


Write for information 
about Studio Instruction. 





LOOMS 
& ACCESSORIES A 


PENOBSCOT HAND LOOM CO. 
CAMDEN, MAINE 
FREE FOLDER 





Summer Classes in Weaving 


June 14-August 5, 1955 
Fundamental Weaves 
used for 


Contemporary Textile Designing 
Kate Van Cleve 
14 Marshal St Brookline 


Longwood 6-5615 


16, Mass. 





REDDIGRAPHS for WEAVERS 

Easy to follow! Complete weaving directions with 
swatches! Modern designs for 4 harness looms! 
Series 6—8 issues—7 monthly, November thru 
May, plus Bonus Issue 8.00 

Selection 5 back issues $6.50—1 issue 


Miss Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sele 
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Now there are more fine 
BUTTERWORTH YARNS 
FOR HANDWEAVING 


then ever before. 


Ideal for weaving 
luncheon sets scarfs 
bridge sets belts 
handbags 
casements 


breakfast tray mats 

guest towels 

table runners drapes 
and a hundred other useful items 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 
2222 East Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 





PROFESSIONAL WEAVERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, San Francisco, California 


announces its 


THIRD SEMINAR 
July 11-22, 1955 


Emphasis on design through its many possible 
approaches. Lectures, discussions, demonstrations, 
guided experiments on the loom. An opportunity 
to work with teachers and professional weavers, 
to get advice and guidance on your individual 
problems. Work with such professionals as: 
Trude Guermonprez ida Dean Grae 

Valberg Gravender James Baughman 

and others 


Some knowledge of weaving and the loom 
a prerequisite. 


Address inquiries to: 


Professional Weavers’ Association 
c/o Weavers’ Alley, 2546 Greenwich Street 
San Francisco, California 





TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SESSIONS 


Penland 


School of Handicrafts 


Penland, North Carolina 





No entrance or scholastic requirements. 


Instruction in a large number of different crafts, 
including Hand Weaving, ‘Carding, Spinning, 
Dyeing, Pottery, Metalcrafts, Jewelry, Enameling, 
Silk Screen Printing, Leathercrafts, Chair Seating. 
Instruction continuous until May 14. 
Special Spring Session: May 16-June 4 
Summer Sessions: June 6-25, June 27-July 16 
July 18-August 6 August 8-27 


Write the Registrar 





A Crafts Vacation 


in Vermont This Summer 


Fletcher Farm Croft School at Ludlow offers 
courses in elementary and advanced weaving 
under the direction of Berta Frey. 


e 
Study two to eight weeks, from July 4 thru 
August 26. 

© 


Other courses in early American Decoration, 
Reverse Painting on Glass, Pottery, Jewelry, 
Copper Enamel, Rug Hooking, Water Color and 
Oil Painting, Gilding, Teacher Training. 

e 


Excellent cuisine, comfortable rooms, reasonable 
rates. Scenic neighborhood. Qualified instructors. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
Leona Phelps, Executive Sec. 


SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN 
Dept. H, St. Albans, Vt. 





' 
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gusta Harvey, Mrs. Van Petten and 
Mrs. Hugh Wilson. 

On January 10, 1953 the third 
workshop meeting was held at the 
Artists Guild where nine looms were 
ready-warped for demonstration. 
These included Spanish lace, rya and 
flossa rugs, twill plaid, reed weaving, 
rosepath pattern, bronson, scalloped 
edges and the inkle loom. Mrs. Libbie 
Crawford was in charge. 

The fourth workshop session was 
held March 13, 1954 at Webster 
Groves High School. The program 
was under the direction of a com- 
mittee composed of Miss Margaret 
Lindsey, Elizabeth Shannon and 
Mrs. Roeder. Looms were prepared 
for the demonstration of inlay pat- 
terns, rya and flossa rugs, bead leno, 
weaving with unusual materials, 
printing and dyeing of warp with 
stencils and warping a loom. 

During all the workshop meetings 
new books, magazines, methods of 
keeping records, pattern making and 
sources of supply have been made 
available. These meetings start at 10 
a.m. and end at 3:30 p.m., with a 
pause for sandwiches brought from 
home, with tea and coffee served. 

The fifth workshop meeting was 
held March 12, 1955 at the Webster 
Groves High School. The program 
was based upon requested projects. 

Officers of the Guild for 1954-55 
are: Mrs. Libbie Crawford, president, 
Miss Charlotte Meinecke, secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. Herman Wenzel, 
vice president and program chairman, 
and Mrs. Richard Brumbaugh, chair- 
man of the jury. 





Shown here are some of the dis- 
plays from chapters of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Handweavers a state.- 
wide organization in the fourth an- 
nual exhibition held at the Alli Art 
Library in Milwaukee last June. 


Reading down. Sheboygan Shuttle- 
craft Guild Chapter 4. Chapter proj- 
eci, Tartans 

Left aprons, Mrs. Burton Ander- 
son (lst). Right. Mrs. Margaret Rt- 
chards (2nd) (mother & daughter 
set) 

LaBaye Weavers Guild (Green 
Bay, Wis.) Chapter 2. 

Traditional. Coverlet by Margaret 
Richards (2nd). Kitchen curtains 
(with figures representing family & 
forestry profession) Mrs. Dorothea 
Buell (1st). 
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Ida Dean Grae 


(Continued from page 17) 


by treating it in various ways, such 
as abrasion, punching, cutting and the 
like. 

These experiments are followed by 
weaving samples on the loom to dem- 
onstrate rough to smooth in textures 
through variations in the interlacing 
of yarns, and change in surface by 
the use of knotted yarns. From these 
experiences, the class learns that a 
well-designed textile is one in which 
the designer-weaver has attained a 
successful combination of the visual 
and tactile qualities in relation to the 
function of a cloth. 

The final series of explorations of 
the qualities of yarns is done in the 
field of color. The class first learns 
color values and intensity by making 
charts of construction paper to dem- 
onstrate these two attributes. The re- 
sults of juxtaposition of colors are 
learned by applying paper cutouts to 
background papers of different colors. 
Krom these experiments they learn 
that, in juxtaposition, complimentary 
colors of equal value will vibrate ; 
warm colors advance while cool colors 
recede and that colors can be altered 
as they are combined with different 
colors. 

Next, they dye yarns to give un- 
derstanding of the results of admix- 
tures of colors. They use as many 
fibers as possible, in order to learn 
how different fibers take the same 
dyes. From this they learn that color 
is an integral part of the material 
considered and is affected by the 
characteristics of the fibers. Mrs. 
Grae points out that in weaving, the 
weaver must be aware of all these 
qualities of color, especially in rela- 
tion to the yarn used and the structure 
of the weave. This becomes more ap- 
parent to them as they weave samples 
and learn that high-low effects can 
be emphasized by using warm colors 
for high areas and cool colors for low 


areas. They also learn that size of 


color areas affects juxtapositioned 
colors so that weaves may be used to 
alter colors by placing emphasis 
through use of overshots and warp 
skips, or with plain weave, blend 
them into different color effects. 
Mrs. Grae requires the class to de- 
velop warp designs by weaving with 
half-inch strips of colored construc- 
tion paper. From these they work out 
their own drafts which they use as a 
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basis for co-ordinating what they 
have learned in the above experi- 
ments. When a suitable draft has been 
developed, it is then woven with inch- 
wide strips of paper. To the surface 
of the exposed areas, in the weave, 
they apply the surface treatment most 
suited to the textural effect they wish. 

Samples are then woven on the 
loom with adjustments made for the 
technique, yarn texture, color 
changes, etc. From these samples the 
students produce full length fabrics 
which, to be successful, must meet 
the basic considerations, as set forth 
at the beginning of the course—a 
fabric suitable to the intended use 
both in structure and the designer’s 
handling of the elements involved. 

The class is encouraged to employ 
these elements with an economy of 
means. Mrs. Grae points out that 
with an understanding of the possi- 
bility of color changes, it is unneces- 
sary to use a wide variety of colors 
and that the structure of the fabric 
can often produce the desired texture 
rather than by employing novelty 
yarns. She also urges them to work 
with colors they dislike as well as 
those they prefer, to avoid limiting 
their work. 

The satisfactory results her stu- 
dents achieve give evidence of the 
effectiveness of her methods in de- 
veloping understanding of design. 
Their response is enthusiastic and 
they work long and hard to develop 
their own expression. 

Mrs. Grae is author of the book 
“Dressing The Loom”. She is a mem- 
ber of the Professional Weavers As- 
sociation and also of the teaching 
staff of the seminar which this organ- 
ization has given the past two sum- 
mers and will repeat this summer. 
She is a graduate in fine arts from the 
University of California and began 
her career as a painter, doing addi- 
tional study with Hans Hoffman. She 
studied weaving with Maxwell 
Hawker and found it so fascinating 
she gave up her painting to devote 
full time to weaving. In addition to 
her teaching, she sells her weaving, 
specializing in linen rugs and wall 
hangings. She has exhibited exten- 
sively and was awarded first prize and 
best in the show for a casement 
shown at the First International 
Textile Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Seattle Weavers Guild in November 
1951. She was also represented in 
the 1953 Designer Craftsman U.S.A. 
Exhibition. 








A guide to 
CREATIVE 
ART 
ACTIVITIES 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of 
creative art activities for the classroom. Each 
issue contains many reproductions of chil- 
dren’s work and articles on art education 
techniques, as well as regular features: Art 
Appreciation Series, Junior Art Gallery, 
What Educators Say—all designed for class 
bulletin boards. The policies of JUNIOR ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES are laid out by a board of dis- 
tinguished art educators and executed by a 
nationally-known editor, F. Louis Hoover, 
head of the department of art education at 
Illinois State Normal University. 
10 BIG ISSUES—ONE FULL YEAR— 
ONLY $5.00 
SUBSCRIBE NOW— 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


———-——------—----+ 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


| 542 N. Dearborn St., Dept. HC ! 
| Chicago 10. II. | 
Please enter my subscription for sunron arts & ] 
| activities for | 
(1 year, $5.00 (C 2 years, $9.00 | 
| eee reer eee rrr 
| Address ‘ vikweWNa ee 94 8bbcccesnebs | 
Cite cnt BROS. 606 idcnei sin secnnceccccssecneses | 
| 
Dicsnsednaces enclosed. [] Bill me later. 
L. canemessiniseneensdipaingendmndatiastanmaaaa 





“A JOY TO WEAVE” 
FRENCH SPUN WORSTED 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 
TOP QUALITY 100% VIRGIN WOOL 
More than 65 colors 
Send for Free Samples 


PENT YARNS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1143 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





SABINA FOLDING LOOM 
THREE STANDARD SIZES 


Folds to 22” 


Rigid and positive in use 

Strong non-wearing chain tie up 
Adjustable height Rocking Seat Bench 
Electric Winders — Hand Winders 
Tensioner for perfect winding 


Dog-Wood Shuttle “no pull or kink” 
with three wood taper quills $4.50 pp. 


® Loom-Anchors set of 4 $2.00 pp. 


Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 
687 Rombach Avenue on Highway No. 3 
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THE GRANBERG WARPING 
REEL 





(Patent Pending) 


Sit down while preparing 
your warp. Counter registers 
the yardage. 


$34.50 F.O.B. Amarillo 
A. R. GRANBERG 


1605 Crockett St. 
Amarillo, Texas 


Write for pamphlet 











Handwoven rugs ties 
shawls baby blankets 
bed spreads doll clothes 


are easy to make ...ona 


STRAITS ADJUSTABLE 
METAL WEAVING LOOM 





It’s especially suitable for ‘“‘Loopers” 


Anyone can weave like a professional on this loom. Enjoy 
pleasant, relaxing sparetime craftwork. Make lovely personal 
items . . . gifts . . . articles you can sell at a profit! 

Loom comes boxed—4 completely assembled sections, 
ready tor immediate use. Can be adjusted from 7” x 7” 
down to 2” x 7”. Kit includes needle and easy-to-follow 
instructions. Price complete 60c. Doz. lots $7.00. 

Additional 7” sections to make loom any larger size: 
15c¢ each. Extra needles 12c each, $1.00 per doz. 

Send for your loom today. We will include, free of charge, 
our 72 page illustrated catalog describing hundreds of in- 
expensive projects in leathercraft. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO. 


2306 E. Washington St., Dept. HC, Joliet, Ill. 
Now in our 37th Year 
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A Practical Vertical File 


for Handweavers 
by HEATHER G. THORPE 


“Show me her vertical file and 
I'll tell you what kind of a weaving 
teacher she is!”’ 

This remark, overheard when two 
teachers were speaking about a third 
some years ago, I tucked away in a 
mental drawer for future use. Both 
the term and the idea were new. 

It was my search for a certain 
tartan sett the other day that recalled 
the remark to mind and urged me on 
to definite action. I knew that tartan 
sett was somewhere among my 
weaving literature but search as | 
might I could find every one but 
the one I needed. So I began to con- 
sider seriously my vertical file (or 
lack of it) and decided that my rat- 
ing was about D minus! Things I 
had accumulated for years had been 
put in various places—in drawers in 
my desk, in the bookcase ; some were 
at home, some in the Museum and 
some (inevitably) were in my purse. 
Since the time and disposition were 
favorable, I began to remedy matters. 

A librarian friend gave me further 
incentive when she showed me the 
system she used to file away the 
numerous pamphlets with which 
library shelves can get bogged down. 
It was based on one she had learned 
about at a conference of librarians 
and I could see that it could be 
adapted to suit my needs. 

First, however, it was necessary 
to sort out all my material and gather 
it into one place. It was fortunate 
that I had plenty of table space! 
Most of the pamphlets, weaving bul- 
letins, newspaper articles, magazine 
clippings, drafts, and pictures were 
easily grouped under their proper 
headings which ranged all the way 
from APRONS to WARP FACE 
TECHNIQUES. They included such 
groupings as BAGS and PURSES, 
SCHOOLS OF WEAVING, 
TABLE WARE, TARTANS (1 
found the one I was looking for) 
and UPHOLSTERY. Even so, there 
was quite a pile of stuff which, until 
something better should occur to 
me, I put under the heading of M/S- 
CELLANEOUS. Believe it or not, 
I spent hours playing solitaire with 
all the things I had amassed until 
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finally I had about 50 different piles. 
I did not clip any bulletins in which 
there were several different items, 
unless I had duplicates, nor did | 
touch the HANDWEAVER & 
CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE (per- 
ish the thought) for it has a place 
all its own in my bookcase and has 
now been indexed (Vol. 5 No. 3). 

Some groups were large and im- 
portant looking. Some had but one 
item. The page sizes varied too, 
naturally, but I found none that 
could not be fitted into a bookshelf. 
The sorting was tedious and entailed 
much walking to and fro from one 
end of a long table to the other but 
for the first time I really became 
acquainted with the sources of in- 
formation I possessed. 

Then I began to enclose each heap 
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“Here's what you've always wanted!" 


A PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE 


REINFORCED WARP YARN 


Twice the Tensile Strength — Five Times the Abrasive Resistance 
of Ordinary Yarn 


Robinson ROYARN WARP YARN combines the strength of NYLON and the texture of ORLON.* 
On 8 oz, tubes. Send for free sample. 


. ROYARN 






















*Made from DuPont 


acrylic fiber 


ROBINSON YARNS, 


Mail Address 


in a separate folder. For this I used 
heavy brown wrapping paper which 
| cut into six-inch wide strips. A box 
of 2-pronged brass paper fasteners 
from the stationery store, some car- 
pet warp, a roll of 1-inch wide mask- 
ing tape, scissors, and pen and ink 
completed the list of necessary ma- 
terials. 

Because the groupings differed so 
volume it 
for me to cut 


widely in was necessary 
each 
wrapper separately as I went along. 
For those who would like to follow 
my example, here is the way it was 
done : 


the length of 


1. Place the material which is to be 
filed under one heading on top 
of the strip of paper. 


2. Wrap the paper around this ma- 
terial, allowing it to overlap about 
two inches (not at the side but 
in the center of the pile). Cut 
the paper, then fold each end un- 
der to prevent it from curling. 

3. Mark where the paper overlaps. 


About an inch or so to the left 
of this mark and half way down, 
thrust a brass fastener through 
the paper. Then open the prongs 
on the other 


side. Do the same 
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NT NOVELTY YARN 


Effeets with... , 


RATINE/ 4 


Mill at 55 Union Street 
Box 787 
to the opposite end of the 
wrapper. 
4. Reinforce by applying masking 


tape over the prongs of the paper 
fasteners. 


st 


Tie a short length of carpet warp 
to the head of the fastener on the 
right end of the paper. Even up 
the file so that the backs of the 
pamphlets, etc., lined up. 
Draw the wrapper snugly about 
them and then hold it in place by 
bringing the carpet warp around 
the opposite back 


are 


fastener and 
again in a figure eight. 

6. Print on the wrapper along the 
spine (the part visible when it is 
placed vertically) the heading to 
which it belongs. 

It is amazing how well this simple 
thing works. the small odd- 
sized clippings and pictures can be 


Even 


held in place. In one or two instances 
where I had nothing large to hold 
the smaller pieces in place, I substi- 
tuted for the wrapper an ordinary 
9” x 12” filing folder, first cutting 
off the index tab then fastening the 
small items inside with a stapler. 
So now, when I need an item, | 
know where to go to find it! And 


INC. 


Worcester, 


in my own estimation, at least, I rate 
A plus on my vertical file! 

Miss Thorpe has charge of the 
weaving classes in the adult education 
department of the Buffalo, New 
York, Museum of Science. An article 
on card weaving by Miss Thorpe ap- 
peared in the Fall, 1952, 
Handweaver & Craftsman. 
German 

For anyone contemplating a visit 
to a German-speaking country this 
little book could be of great value— 
first to give an introduction to the 
language or merely 
and secondly by 


Lssue of 


as a refresher, 
using the typical 
conversations on specific subjects, 
such as custom inspection, taxis, ho- 
tels breakfast. 


tions are given 


and These conversa- 
in both languages 
and would be most helpful where 
some knowledge of German phrases 
might be required. Also included is 
a skeleton German grammar and the 
book can readily be carried in one’s 
pocket. 

Spoken German for Travelers 
and Tourists by Charles K. Kany 
& Christian Melz. Little Brown 
& Co., Boston 6. 4% by 642, 230 
pages. $2.50. 
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LANE 
LOOMS 


HAYDENVILLE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


4 harness 36” 


Manufacturers of the 


PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 
NEW SPRING JACK ACTION ASSURES 


e Light and untiring treadling 
¢ Bronson and lace weaves with perfect shed 
¢ No castle ropes to stretch or adjust 


General Agents 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 
129 South St., Dept. A2, Boston 11, Massachusetts 


Write us for information concerning all types and sizes 





SILK WOOL RAYON LINEN COTTON 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 





NOVELTY YARNS 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on ¥2 Ib. tubes. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted— 
36 Beautiful Colors on 2 
Oz. tubes. 


We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and commercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS 


Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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OmaNnWDAO?R 


For Hand Weaving 
Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 


Samples sent on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Inkle Loom 
(Continued from page 44) 


fascinating and distinctive, yet easy 
to accomplish. If made of soft wood, 
the loom is light on the knees of a bed 
patient. For good leverage, it is best 
to tie it to the bottom frame of the 
bed in two places rather than have to 
beat against the stomach. If the pa- 
tient is able to sit up at a table, the 
far end should be clamped to the table 
with a C clamp for good support. As 
the arm and hand muscles do the 
work of a metal beater in larger 
looms, this is fine for most patients 


for muscle tone. And as for you, this 
loom offers you fewer hours tor warp- 
ing, is easily portable, easily mani- 
pulated and 
weaving ! 


easily made. 


Happv 





Miss Spencer is instructor in oc- 
cupational therapy at the 
State Hospital, long 
Island, New York. She ts a member 
of the New York Weavers (suild. 
Welsh 


(Continued from page 25 


Pilgrim 
Brentwood, 


electricity from a power plant in the 
mill itself. 

The charm of a Welsh mill is in 
its country setting: the interest in 
that one can see in this compara- 
tively small building the whole story 
of fleece into cloth, and the daily 
lives of those who follow a craft 
as old almost as man himself 





Mrs. Kemp is a weaver, an enthu- 
Handweaver & 
Craftsman, who lives in Ramsgate, 
England. 


siatic subscriber to 


Enameling 

The author of this small handbook 
on enameling reminds us that “few 
arts can be as quickly rewarding as 
the art of enameling” which “has 
been produced since 500 B.C.” The 


minimum equipment required and 


Several 


methods of approach are clescribed 


their proper use is given 


sgraffito, stencils and cutouts, free 
designs, cloisonne, unbacked enamel, 
recessed enamel and the use of metal 
foils. There are notes on setting up 
shop and selling your work 

Enameling for Fun & Profit by 
Mary Larom. David McKay, New 
York 3. 5% by 8, 96 pages, illus- 
trated. $3.00. 











Let HAMMETT’S free 
LOOM CATALOG 


be your guide! 





Brings you up to date 
on the latest in fine 
weaving equipment and 
materials 

Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and_ prices 
foot-treadle and _ table 
model looms, with all 
loom parts and acces- 
sories 

Materials for hand 
weaving. Books of in- 
structions also listed 


Write Today for 
Your Free Copy! 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
—suppliers since 1868 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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YARDAGE COUNTER 


Enjoy Sectional 







Get the yardage counter, 
an efficient time and money 
saver. and see how easy it is to 
wind accurately measured spools from 
cone, skein. or hank. Don’t guess, don’t 
waste warp. Know your exact yardage 
easily, conveniently for any kind of 


weaving. Money back if not satisfied. 
Compl-te 


directions 
supplied No C.oO. d's SEO.95 


please 
(Add 50¢ postage west of Miss. River) 
RICHARD B. COE 


Goldens Bridge, N. Y. 








~ 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the Creative Arts 





July 3 August 13 
WRITING * PAINTING 
PHOTOGRAPHY 7 HANDICRAFTS 
Work with noted teachers. Rustic cabins on the slope 
tf Huckleberry Mountain, in laurel and pine, at 2,500 


For booklet H write 


Frances Bradsher, Acting Dir. Hendersonville, N. C. 





the magazine “Warp & Weft” 
is now published by 
robin & russ handweavers 
632 santa barbara street 
santa barbara, california 
an actual woven swatch each issue 
10 issues per year $2.50 


Ross Matthews 


CORPORATION 
85 Portland St., Fall River, Mass 
METALLICS, COTTON, RAYON 
BRAIDED YARN 
WOOL, NYLON, NOVELTY YARNS 
NOVELTY BRAIDS 





“SPECIAL” 
Mixed nubby rayon boucle 35¢ per Ib., 


minimum order $5.00 


Samples on Request—25c 





MYRTLE A. BROWN 
Weaving Instruction 


for Beginners and Advanced Students 


BROWN STUDIO 
203 W. 78th Street New York 24, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-7718 





PART-TIME PROFITS WITH 
Plaid Stationery of Scotland 
Scottish Clan Books 
Imported Handcrafts, Pottery, Indian Dolls, etc 
Free catalog and wholesale price list 
K. BOYEA & COMPANY 


Box 618 Springfield 1, Mass. 





Strewberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Cemden, Meine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscet Bay 
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Education 
(Continued from page 15) 


degree. 

A major step in the creation of first 
rate crafts programs is to give to the 
field the concentration and dignity 
it deserves, whether in the secondary 
school or the college and the univer- 
sity. Until the crafts are seen to be 
the specialized areas they in fact are, 
and teachers are required to inform 
themselves in these specialized dis- 
ciplines, the crafts teaching will con- 
tinue to be slovenly and ineffective. 

Mr. Brennan ts head of the School 
for American Craftsmen of the Ro- 
chester, New York, Institute of 
Technology. Part I of The Crafts in 
Education appeared in the Winter, 
1954-1955 
Craftsman. 


issue of Handweaver & 


Peggy Ives 


(Continued from page 29) 


new business. Her designs shown in 
New York last fall showed unusual 
combinations as well as clever use of 
metallics. Mr. and Mrs. Bourgeois 
are prepared to design fabrics es- 
pecially for individual customers and 
to offer exclusive 
dividuals or 


yardage to in- 
custom designers of 
men’s and women’s apparel, as had 
heen Peggy Ives’ policy. They re- 
cently have been working on a large 
order of material for two shoe manu- 
facturers. Both have ordered the 
lurex cloth, in white, grays, blue, and 


pink. 


Genesee 
(Continued from page 13) 
business and professional men and 
women were present. Its purpose is 
to provide an opportunity for per- 
sons occupied during the day to come 
together for evening meetings to ex 
change weaving ideas. Emphasis will 
be on contemporary weaving and de- 
sign. 

This study group was sparked by 
four active weavers in the Rochester 


three of whom 


area, were students 
at the School for American Crafts- 
men. Temporary leadership until 
June, was given to four weavers: 


Mrs. Barbara Gorton, president; 
Eugene F. Dobbertin, vice-president ; 
Miss Marie Bruckmann, correspond- 
Mrs. 
Ringler, recording secretary. 
The initial meeting got off to an 
enthusiastic start with Mrs. Gladys 
(Continued on page 64) 


ing secretary-treasurer ; Aina 





30/2 mercerized cotton yarns 


vat dyed ® fast colors 
made by the finest mercerized 
yarn spinners in America 


large selection of colors 


loomlore ona Saylinmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mills 


pure linen ® fast colors 


please enclose 25c for samples 


agents for macomber looms 


JOSEPH D. ACTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J 





BERTA FREY 


158 West 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 

Summer Address: 
July, August, Woodstock, New York 





south landing 
craft 
centre 


queenston, ontario 


individual instruction under 
personal direction of rie donker bannister. 


open all year. 


send 25c in coin 
for our samples and price list 


4 


leclerc looms 


shipped to any point in canada and u. s. a. 
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LONG 


NYLON STRIPS 


And any other type of cloth Strips 
FOR WEAVERS 


Send for Price List and Free Samples 


Cece coee C 
Nip JC iLy 
MECH Ss PATIOFF 


+301N Nip Clip 


A fine instrument of high grade nickel 
finished cutlery steel, designed to be held 
in the hand for constant and immediate 
use. Only $2.50 each, postage prepaid. 
Send remittance with order. Sorry no 
C.0.D. please. If not completely satisfied 
return for full refund. Dealer inquiries 
invited. 





Ralph S. Stichler & Son 
230 Wood St. Reading, Penna. 





YOUR OWN LABELS 





18 For $1.50 45 For $2 


Add a distinctive touch to your weaving with 
our own exclusive labels. The words “Hand 
oven By” and your name are printed on these 

rich, satin labels. 1° wide and 3” long. Alee 

available in narrow 54” width without design. 





Washable and dry cl ble. An 1 gift. 


Order 18 for $1.50, 45 for $2, 75 for $3 
or 500 for $6.75; postpaid. Ne COD’s. 


BUSSARD‘’S DEPT. B 


2236 S. E. BELMONT @ PORTLAND 15, ORE. 





Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsman 
8th annual 
STATE CRAFT FAIR 
July 29-30-31 
New Location 
EAST STROUDSBURG 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
in the beautiful Pocono Mountains 
Demonstrations Daily 
Exhibit of 
Outstanding Works by Members 





Leno 

(Continued from page 9) 
(Doup and bead) 

Grabner, Ernst. Die Weberei (doup 
method ) 

Brown, H. J. Handweaving for pleas- 
ure and Profit. (finger ) 
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Frey, Berta Seven Projects in Rose- 
path (finger ) 

Practical Weaving Suggestions (Lily 
Mills Publication) Vol. XI No. 1 
( Bead ) 

Loom Music (These are especially 
recommended) Edited by Ethel M. 
Henderson and Mary J. Sandin. 
Vol. VI 1949 Borders in Gauze 

Weave 
Vol. X 1953 Leno Planned for an 
Afghan (Bead method) 

Shuttlecraft Bulletins 

Dec. 1952 Variations in Pick-up. 
Tidball 

June 1948 Multiple Harness Doup 
Leno. Atwater 

Feb. 1952 Four-Harness Doup 
Leno for Casement Cloth. Tid- 
ball 

April 1953 The Shell Weave— 
Pick-up Leno Variation. Tidball 


Berta Frey of New York, author of 
IVhat is Leno?, leading article in this 
Fifth Anniversary issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, also wrote the 
leading article for the first issue, 
Spring, 1950, entitled, American 
Handweaving—a Mid-Century 
Viewpoint in which she commented 
on the position of the handweaver 
and the craft at that time. 

Perhaps when she returns from her 
spring lecture tour, which will reach 
from Great Barrington, Massachu- 
setts, where she held a week’s work- 
shop for the Weavers Guild of South- 
ern Berskire in March, to San An- 
tonio, Texas, where she will conduct 
a similar workshop beginning April 
25 at the Witte Memorial Museum, 
sponsored by the local weavers’ 
Guild. In March she also directed a 
week's workshop for Cleveland, 
Ohio, weavers, at the home of Mary 
Ann Emerine, and lectured to the 
textile study group of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. There was a work- 
shop at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
for several weavers groups in that 
area and students of Hill Institute at 
Florence. She also lectured to the 
Frontier Weavers’ Guild at Buffalo, 
New York and the Handweavers and 
Craitsmen of Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania at Scranton which she helped 
to organize last spring. 

She was the featured speaker at a 
province-wide conference of Ontario 
weavers at Toronto April 8 and 9. 
This was organized by Miss Eileen 
Muff, weaving and crafts supervisor 
for the Ontario department of educa- 
tion with the cooperation of the 26 


weavers’ guilds in the province. 

In May she will speak to the Hand- 
loom Weavers Guild in Memphis, 
Tennessee, and to the weaving stu- 
dents at the Memphis Academy of 
Art; to the Wisconsin Federation of 
Handweavers at Milwaukee; to the 
Chicago Weavers’ Guild and the 
Homewood Guild at Homewood, Il. 

Miss Frey will teach for the sixth 
consecutive summer this year at 
Fletcher Farm Craft School, Lud- 
low, Vermont, sponsored by the So- 
ciety of Vermont Craftsmen. She 
also has taught at the Summer Craft 
Workshop conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and the Pi Beta 
Phi School at Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 

Miss Frey was graduated from 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, with a major in art education, 
intended to teach art, but turned to 
occupational therapy. .\ patient at 
Columbia, South Carolina, first inter- 
ested her in weaving when he de- 
manded a loom instead of the paints 
and brushes she offered. She found a 
loom in the storeroom and s« muught ad 
vice from an aide who wove, who sug 
gested starting with rosepath, saving 
anything could be done with that 
weave. She later was head of the 
woodworking department at Walter 
Reed Hospital where she was asso- 
ciated with the late Emmy Sommer, 
head of occupational therapy there at 
that time, with whom she worked on 
the loom. She built her own loom 
which she still uses and which is her 
favorite. 

She had a weaving studio in Wash- 
ington, D.C. until 1929 when = she 
came to New York. .\fter her inter- 
est in weaving was aroused, she 
worked constantly in that craft, en- 
gaging in much independent research 
and study, although she also was an 
early student at the Penland School 
of Handicrafts and studied with the 
late Edward F. Worst and the late 
Louise Lande. In addition to work in 
occupational therapy in New York 
she also taught knitting classes in 
home bureaus over New York State 
for Cornell University division of ex 
tension. 

Her weaving has won important 
prizes and has been widely exhibited. 
She has executed n 


any important 
commissions for interior decorators, 
including fabrics for Dumbarton 
Oaks in Washington, D.C. and mate 
rial for seats for a collection of Chi- 
nese Chippendale chairs in the Hark- 
ness Library at Yale University. 
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Raw Silk 


(Continued from page 23) 


and finishing plants. Were it not for this sericin, a single 
end of 20/22 would not be able to withstand the tension 
of the warp beams. This is the reason why, when you 
make a yarn-dyed article when the thread has been 
dyed after removing the gum therefrom, you use invari- 
ably in the warp a multiple of two or more ends bound 
together with an organzine twist. And in the filling, of 
course, you usually use four or more ends bound together 
with a tram twist, unless you wish to obtain a certain 
specific effect, in which case, you can use your own 
ingenuity. 

As far as the handweavers are concerned, I should 
think they would be mostly interested in the heavier 
sizes of raw silk, such as 40/44 and 60/66, probably 
thrown into organzine or tram. A tram of many ends of 
20/22, such as 15-thread tram, should also be of inter- 
est to the handweavers. Of course, spun silk with its 
great number of variations, is ideally suited for hand- 
weaving and | shall discuss this subject in a future article 





Mr. Wehrlin was first identified with the silk industry 
in America when, some 25 years ago, he became asso- 
ciated with the New York office of Sulzer-Rudolph & 
Co., an old and important silk importing firm prior to 
World War II. He left this firm at the beginning of 
the war after having managed it for much of the 25 
vears and then entered business on his own account. He 
is now owner and active manager of Wehrlin & Co., 
Inc., whose activities include the importing and selling 
of raw silk, waste silk and spun yarns. During his ca- 
reer, Mr. Wehrlin has been associated with the Silk 
and Rayon Credit Men’s Association, the Raw Silk Im- 
porters, Inc., and was one of the three charter members 
and first president of the American Silk Council, Inc 
Mr. Wehrlin is also a member of the arbitration panel 
of the National Federation of Textiles. 

\ division of Wehrlin & Co., Inc., has recently been 
formed for the purpose of supplying handweavers with 
the same yarns it imports and sells to manufacturers. 
The varns are distributed under the name Wehco Brand. 


Southern California 
(Continued from page 31) 


too severely disabled or too unskilled to set up their own 
looms. This means that the warping and maintaining 
of the loom is a large, time-consuming task that can be 
accomplished only with the help of volunteers. 

Volunteers save literally hundreds of hours of prepa- 
ration time to therapists which can then be devoted to 
actual patient treatment. Without volunteers weaving 
could not be used nearly as extensively or effectively as 
it is. Occupational therapists are primarily therapist- 
teachers who have been trained in a wide variety of arts 
and skills. Rarely is the therapist skilled in every craft. 
The weaving volunteer brings to the clinic her technical 
skill, new ideas, and suggestions for making weaving 
more interesting and better treatment. 

Of the many activities available for use in treating 
veteran patients weaving is one of the most important 
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SUMMER WEAVING SEQUENCE 
AT 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


ANNI ALBERS 
LILI BLUMENAU 
JACK LARSEN 


For information on general 
crafts and college credit 
write box 2, for booklet 


Craf t Horizons 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Stix times 
a year, $4. 


601 Fifth Avenue 





New York 17, N. Y. 












Yarns For Handweavers 


Spun Silk Warp 


Spun Silk Dupion and Cordonnet 
Silk and Merino Blend 


NOVELTY YARNS 
Fine multicolor decorative yarns 


Sample card: $1.00 








Thornwood / u ms 
\\ New York arses es 


ee Sees 


WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 

















SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 20 


Courses for advanced students of weaving, ceram- 
ics, design, metalsmithing, painting, sculpture, 
and for graduates in architecture. Degrees offer- 
= B.F.A., M.F.A. and M. Arch. Fall term, Sept. 
12. 


C R AN BR OO K 
ACADEMY OF ART 


161 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 








HAND FLOOR LOOMS 
“Cambridge” 4-harness, 6-treadle—“Ideal” 2-harness Loom 
“Weaver’s Friend” 2-harness Loom (semi-automatic) 
“Maysville” Rug Filler and “Maysville” Carpet Warp 
Write for our new catalog. 


REED LOOM CO., BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of Looms for over 50 Years 










, ptdd distinction ta all your 


SEWING, KNITTING, WEAVING 


with a label that is 
definitely different. 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on _iustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black, blue. red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives compliments 
their needlework 





Sizes: +3 (46” wide) at $3.35 per 100 
45 (%” wide) at $3.75 per 100 


Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 
color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. D 
About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. HC-4, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, III. 











WEAVERS — DO YOU KEEP RECORDS? 
A RECORD OF HANDWOVEN FABRICS is a book designed for 
this purpose. 844" x 102‘"—48 pages—tough card cover wire 
stitched. 44 forms and index. Lithographed. Price $1.25 ppd. 


if check is with order. 
Pennsylvanians add 1% Sales Tax. Further information on request. 


CHARLES C. DENZLER, P.O. Box 163, Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 


vtecion” DYES 
**Perfection” 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 








TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 


Exceptional instruction and facilities for the beginner and advanced 


student; Professional program leading to degree; Summer workshops: 
For information write the Registrar 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
65 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 





ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 


SIMSBURY Box 4-A CONNECTICUT 





LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform, Accurately cut strips of 4” hardwood, stained Driftwood, Red- 
wood, Sandalwood (walnut), Myrtlewood (Natural), and Ebony for weav- 
ing unusual and smart looking place mats, lamp shades, screens, etc. 


Send for sample card today. 


WOODCREST, 


Box 675, Bellevue, Washington 
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and most often employed. We find the patterns most suit- 
able are the larger, easier to see old favorites—honey- 
suckle, monks belt, summer and winter (for bags), 
valley rose, snowball—and all short treadling—as there 
are many patients with brain injuries and also many are 
hospitalized for a short duration. 

Mrs. Mae Dietrich has assisted the blind weavers tor 
years and is expert in that field. All patients require the 
consistent type of volunteer. Once they become inter- 
ested they look forward to finishing their project and 
are very disappointed when delayed. 

Another Southern California Weavers’ interest is the 
Pottinger Sanitorium where the United States Govern- 
ment has a contract to care for about 90 men and women 
from the Navajo Reservation in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona who have contacted tuberculosis. The radical change 
from living in a hogan in the desert country to beautiful 
clean cabins in this sanitorium in the foothills of Mon- 
rovia, California, was very difficult for the Navajos at 
first. They have adjusted very rapidly and now spend 
their time doing leather work, making Indian dolls (out 
of pieces of velvet, etc.), and weaving. They are now 
making beautiful stoles and rugs on modern looms. 

The guild is fortunate in having as chairman, our sec- 
retary Mrs. Frances Crosby, who carries this program 
through. Mrs. Crosby has spent a great deal of time in 
the Arizona desert studying the Indians and their needs 

Through donations by the Guild members hundreds of 
pounds of weaving yarns, as well as 2-harness and 4- 
harness looms, inkle looms, and frames are provided. 

With the aid of an interpreter since few of them speak 
english they have been taught to use our looms. Mrs. 
Phyllis Dow our belt expert has helped them with the 
inkle looms. We have become more familiar with the 
Indian weaving and it has been an education for all of us. 

These activities are stimulated by our president 
Dorothea Hulse who has long been associated with this 
tvpe of social service. Meanwhile she finds time to super- 
vise a very interesting Studio of \Weavine. 








Mrs. Elsie H. Gubser of Tulsa, Oklahoma, is a well 
known weaver, teacher and expert in'bobbin lace. She has 
traveled extensively, visiting weaving centers in many 
countries. She ts now primarily interested in the Eastern 


Oklahoma Weavers Guild. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could ‘be profitably purchased for quild libraries. 


Weaving 

Here is a book on weaving “‘intend- 
ed to be a help to weavers who have 
chosen this fascinating craft as a hob- 
by” and a “guide to the amateur who 
weaves in his spare time.” The book 
is written around photographs sug- 
gesting the weaving possibilities on 
a 4-harness loom. The neophyte 
weaver is first instructed in how to 
choose and set up a loom and is then 


given detailed instructions on the 
making of a scarf or stole, cushion 
covers, table linen,  raffia mats, 


tweeds, rugs, and a woven fringe us- 
ing either two or three harnesses. In 
each the materials, 
threading, tie-up, treadling and color 
scheme suggestions are given. The 
author has “deliberately chosen con- 
temporary designs and textures and 
omitted the more complicated, tra- 
ditional colonial patterns” and hopes 
the progressing weaver will go on to 
“create imaginative work of her 
own.” The book closes with a brief 
glossary of weaving terms. 

Handweaving: Designs and In- 
structions by Lotte Becher. The 
Studio Publications, New York 
16. 7 by 10, 96 pages, illustrated. 
$5.00. 


case necessary 





Baskets 

This book on the basket craft of 
the Arizona Indians is “in a sense the 
life of a man” who for over 30 years 
“lived among and served the Indian 
people about whom he writes.” Bas- 
ket weaving is probably the oldest of 
the textile crafts. It seemingly sprang 
up among many primitive people 
everywhere and has been traditionally 
handed from mother to 
daughter. The basket designs vary 
with use, material, 
often several 


down 


and tribe, and 
months are spent in 
their creation. The backgrounds, his- 
tory, economic, and social order of 
the several Arizona tribes are dis- 
cussed and examples of their basket 
weaving shown. The book is authen- 
tically illustrated with 73 black and 
white and 15 full color reproductions, 
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with the various materials, design 
motifs, design significances and uses 
explained. 


The Basket Weavers of Arizona 
by Bert Robinson. University of 
New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. 
7 by 10, 164 pages, 88 illustrations. 
$7.50. 





Shrinkage 

As the author on this comprehen- 
sive treatise has observed, “wool on 
the living sheep does not shrink ; only 
after the been purloined 
from the sheep does it start to mis- 
behave.” Although wool has _ been 
in known use for over 4,000 years 
and is our best and most popular ap- 
parel fibre, it is only within the last 
15 years that a really shrink-resistant 
wool has been made. There is no fiber 
like wool and no artificial fiber has 
supplanted, or is likely to supplant 
wool in the near future. In order to 
maintain the handle it has been found 
“better to retain a little of the tend- 
ency of the wool to shrink and not 
eliminate it completely.” Nature did 
not design wool to be washed. The 
general methods of making wool 
shrink-resistant are discussed as are 
many other aspects on the chemistry, 
physics, and dyeing of wool. The 
damages caused by the various shrink 
resistant 


wool has 


processes are also given. 
Each chapter is prefaced by a perti- 
nent quotation and some 500 refer- 
ences are listed. 

Wool Shrinkage and Its Pre- 
vention by R. W. Moncrieff. 
Chemical Publishing Corporation, 
New York 10. 5% by 8%, 576 
pages, illustrated. $10.50. 





Tray Painting 


This book begins with the observa- 
tions that “Man’s natural yearning 
for beauty has always set him apart 
from all other living matter’ and 
that “We may draw inspiration from 
all parts of the world and from all 
periods and times in history.” After 
a general discussion of the equip- 





ment and tools and their care, the 
several techniques of applying the 
background and the decoration to 
the trays are described in detail, with 
photographs of typical examples. 
The beginner is assured that ““decora- 
tive art for the most part was always 
produced by laymen, the trained 
craftsman, or by the apprentice” and 
that the craftsman gets his satisfac- 
tion from “recreation rather than 
creation.” The techniques of various 
master the field are 
given and the book closes with a list 
of suppliers. 

The Art of Tray Painting by 
Maria Murray. Studio-Crowell 
New York 16. 6 by 912, 176 pages, 
94 illustrations. $4.50. 


craftsmen in 





Design 

The Museum of Modern Art has 
recently published a teaching port- 
folio of contemporarily designed use- 
ful objects from 12 countries, whose 
wide range includes kitchen utensils, 
dinnerware, clocks, stainless 
steelware, lamps and garden 


glass, 
tools. 
The loose leaf plates are in gravure 
and are prefaced by an introductory 
text which briefly traces the history 
of industrial Printed in 
England. 

Useful Objects Today by Greta 
Daniel. The Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. 8% by ll, 40 
plates, 16 pages text. $2.95. 


design. 





Relaxation 

“In these tense times relaxation is 
the way to physical ease, mental 
peace and spiritual tranquility” the 
author observes in the opening page 
of this little book. He then proceeds 
to tell you how to teach yourself to 
relax and the type of relaxation you 
require based on the work you 
normally do. “To relax means being 
at ease with your work” or it may 
mean merely “a breathing spell.” 
Practical exercises are given for re- 
laxing the eyes, relaxing while sitting, 
relaxed sleeping, relaxed-alert driv- 
ing and spiritual relaxation are typ- 
ical of the various aspects of the sub- 
ject which are discussed. The author 
of this practical book claims that “re- 
laxation can even be key to the suc- 
cessful use of tension. 
The Art of Relaxation by Herman 
S. Schwartz. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
New York 16. 212 pages, 5% by 8, 
illustrated. $3.00. 
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MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, BOX 299, 


A HANDWEAVER'S 


SOURCE BOOK 


MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, Editor 


A valuable source of historic weaving patterns 
for the four harness handloom. 


CAREFULLY SELECTED FROM THE ALLEN COL- 
LECTION OF ORIGINAL DRAFTS IN OVERSHOT. 


Easy to Understand — Easy to Weave 


Size 834 x 1034 — 224 Patterns — 240 Pages 
Cloth with Gold Stamping, Price $12.00 with 16¢ Postage. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


(CASH WITH ORDERS) 


Publisher . A HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK—$7.50 plus 16¢ postage 
WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS—$4.00 plus 8¢ postage 





HANDWEAVERS’ REFERENCE 
to articles on weaving, compiled from 
many sources, cross-indexed, 94 pages, by 
Mary E Black, author of Key to Weaving. 
$3.25 postpaid. Order from 
MARY E. BLACK 
Box 14, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 





SWEDISH 
WEAVING PATTERNS & DESIGNS 
(“MONSTERBLAD”) 


COLOR PLATES .. . DRAFTS 
WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE TEXT 


Vol. 1 Rugs, Mats etc. $2.50 
Vol. 2 Rag Rugs 2.50 
Vol. 3 Upholstery, Coverlets, 

Curtains, etc. 3.00 
Vol. 4 Ornamental Weaves for 

Cushion Covers, etc. 3.00 
Vol. 6 Rugs, mats, bed coverings 3.00 
Vol. 10 Rya and flossa rugs 3.50 


Reduced prices on set of 6 vols. $15.75 
JUST RECEIVED: The new ene 
#11—Woolen Weaves 
Send for free catalog “Books for the Weaver” 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE, 
DEPT. HW 
COAST ROUTE, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 





WEAVING NOTEBOOKS—AMimeograph and spirit 
color process weaving notes of an expert hand- 
weaver and teacher. Are in use in increasing 
numbers by schools and teachers for new source 
material. Complete list on request. 

$5.00 (new price) 
. $2.50 (new price) 


EPPING, N. H. 


Color and Dyeing 
Finnish Weaves 


ROBERT F. HEARTZ 





Dressing The Loom, a comprehensive hand- 
book of the direct beaming method of warp- 
ing, gives step by step instructions in 25 
beautiful and clear photographs. Highly rec- 
ommended by Craft Horizons, School Arts, 
Junior Arts & Activities and many leading 
teachers. Order- 


Dressing The Loom from Ida Dean Grae 
1644 Diamond St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Price $3.50 





“TABBY and TWILL—Wool and Worsted” 
—15 ae in = weaving of wearing 
—— swatches—yarn 

back ring binder—Price ce $10.00 
(in “California plus sales tax) 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 





WEAVE OF THE MONTH 
Series III 

Something for every weaver in 
these unusual 4 harness weaves. 
Easy to use directions with swatches. 
One year $5.00 Sample copy 50¢ 
Cora M. Wetter 
125 No. 4th Street 
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Corvallis, Oregon 


Amish 


In this book a father and son have 
attempted, with sympathetic illustra- 
tions and text, to interpret “the sim- 
ple dignity and industry which char- 
acterize the practical Christianity of 
the Amish people.” The story of their 
simple life is unfolded in some forty 
episodes—the schoolgirl, the carpen- 
ter, the butcher, the baker, the carpet 
weaver, the sower, corn cutting, 
threshing, milking, quilting and the 
farm sale. Both the writing and the 
drawing, treated in a simple naive 
manner are in keeping with these 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, peo- 
ple who “did not come to America to 
start a new life” but to preserve their 
old way of living. 

Amishland by Kiehl & Christian 
Newswanger. Hastings House, 


New York 22. 8 by 11, 128 pages, 





illustrated. $5.00. 
Lace 
Margaret Maidment, the author 


of this manual on bobbin lace, is a 
well-known English teacher of the 
subject. Although the basic idea of 
lace-like fabrics is quite old the pres- 
ent day laces were born in Flanders 
and Italy about the sixteenth cen- 
tury and were soon adopted by the 
British. The author “has a compre- 
hensive and expert knowledge of lace 
techniques and has dealt with the 
subject in an exhaustive and thor- 
oughly practical manner.” After giv- 
ing the historical background there 
are chapters dealing with the mate- 
rials, general methods, stitches, Tor- 
chon lace and corners, embroidery 
finishings, Cluny, Honiton and Bucks 
“Point Ground” which in each case 
are described in detail and illustrated 
by photographs and diagrams. The 
book is keyed to British lace meth- 





ods and “gives sufficient technical 
details to enable the worker to ar- 
range her own patterns.” 

A Manual of Hand-Made Bob- 
bin Lace Work by Margaret 
Maidment. Charles T. Branford, 
Boston 16. 7 by 10, 184 pages, 172 
illustrations. $6.95. 





Meissen 

This is the well illustrated story of 
the vicissitudes over the years of the 
so called “Dresden china” factory of 
Meissen, Saxony and their produc- 
tion in the 18th century of “Dresden 
shepherdesses”. The decoration 
a superficial imitation of the Chinese 
porcelain which had been originally 
adapted by the Dutch and later by 
the English into “the most perfect 
expression of the late and 


was 


Jaroque 
Rococo styles.” 
Dresden China—An_ Introduc- 


tion to the Study of Meissen 
Porcelain by W. B. Honey. Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation, 


New York 36. 5% by 8%, 219 
pages, 64 full page plates. $6.50. 





New York 

Andreas Feininger who has taken 
the photographs for this interesting 
picture book and who also has edited 
it, writes that his “Main considera- 
tion in assembling the illustrations 
for this book was to do justice to the 
aspects of the city which unmistake- 
ably spell New York.” Each two 
page spread shows a typical early 
view of New York which is faced 
with one which has been recently 
photographed by Feininger from a 
similar vantage point. Besides having 
browsing interest the book has appeal 
on the sentimental and documentary 
side and for the New Yorker who 
may or may not live in Manhattan. 
The Face of New York—The 
City As It was and As It is. Pho- 
tographs by Andreas Feininger, 
text by Susan Lyman. Crown 
Publishers, New York 16, 9 by 12, 
unpaged. $5.00. 





Cabins 

A book for anyone who is planning 
to build an inexpensive 
cabin. A scale model of the completed 
cabin has been photographed in a 
typical setting, accompanied by floor 
plans, 


summer 


side elevations, constructional 
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details, building procedure and a bill 
of materials. This is followed by a 
portfolio of 9 cottages which have 
been built, showing a photograph of 
the job with a simple floor plan. The 
with notes on the site 
construction, foundations, 
framing, finishing, tools, water sup- 
ply, pumps, plumbing, 
fireplaces. 

Build Your Own Summer 
Camp or Cabin by Jeffrey 
Livingstone. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York 36. 9 by 8, 
152 pages, illustrated. $4.50. 


bor Kk cl ses 


selection, 


wiring and 





Hooked Rugs 

The author of this textbook claims 
that “old hooked rugs belong among 
our genuine antiques” and_ then 
proceeds to describe the procedure 
for creating an antique for your 
grandchildren. The historical back- 
ground of hooked rugs is briefly 
given and the various aspects of their 
creation and execution are described 
in detail. They include design, color, 
dyeing, texture, materials, tech- 
nique, equipment and some practical 
advice on cleaning, mending and the 
selling of your work. Based on her 
own wide experience in teaching the 
craft the author gives hints on the 
organization of and the 
proper teaching the 
craft of rug hooking as an occupa- 
tion. 
Choice Hooked Rugs by Stella 
Hay Rex. Prentice-Hall Inc., 
New York 11. 6 by 9, 280 pages, 
black and white and color illus- 


trations. $6.00. 


classes 
procedure in 





Decoration 

The 44th annual of this British 
vearbook covers furnishings and dec- 
orations by the leading European and 
\merican architects, and 
craftsmen. Shown are typical interiors 


designers 


in the various countries along with 
examples of contemporary _ silver, 
tableware, furniture, lighting fixtures, 
textiles, carpets, handwoven 


ceramics, glass and decorative objects. 


rugs, 


The designs accent the modern trends 
in each field and the well illustrated 
hook has some of the reproductions 
in full color. 

Decorative Art 1954-55. Edited 
by Rathbone Holme & Kathleen 
Frost. Studio Publications, New 
York 16. 9 by 11, 148 pages, 400 


illustrations. $7.50. 
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Jerrace 
Joxtures 


features 


Complete 
Sample 
Series 


The Yarn Families 
Color & Design 


Weaving Principles 
Library Color & Design 
of Problems 
Artist Designed 

Projects 


Simplified Weaving Lessons Illustrated with Generous Samples. 
All previous issues available. Full Information on Request. 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oreges 





Plexiglas 

Plexiglas is an acrylic plastic ori- 
ginally colorless and very transparent 
but which is now also available in 
transparent and translucent colors. 
This relatively new material offers a 
new creative medium for the home 
craftsman and model maker. Plexi- 
glas can be sawed, formed and fabri- 
cated with the simplest of equipment 
and this manual gives eleven useful 
projects which can be readily made 
by the amateur craftsman. In each 
case the required materials, tools and 
supplies are listed and the proper 
procedure is explained step by step 
in text and picture. A list of sup- 
pliers is also included. For the crafts- 
man desirous of working in the in- 
teresting material this handbook has 
a wealth of inspiration and know-how. 
Plexiglas Craftsman’s Handbook. 
Distributed by Thomas Y. 
Crowell, New York 16. 8% by 11, 
37 pages. $1.50. 


Wood Finishing 

To anyone who may have envious- 
ly admired the finish on a fine piece 
of furniture the author assures us 
that “There are no secret formulas 
or materials’ and that “All that is 
essential is the willingness to apply 
yourself” to the procedures outlined 
in this informative book, which gives 
the why as well as the how. The 
progressive steps for preparing the 
surface, staining, use of fillers, use 
of shellacs, varnishes and lacquers 





are discussed in detail, as are sug- 
gestions for minor repairs, refinish- 
ing and decorating of furniture. The 
book closes with chapters on setting 
up a home workshop and the care of 
your brushes. 

Wood Finishing & Refinishing by 
S. W. Gibba. D. Van Nostrand, 


How fo Sell 
Your Handicrafts 





By ROBERT G. HART. If you have a 
hand-made product and want to make it 
pay, this new, up-to-date book will show 
you how, where and when to sell it. How 
to price your product, how to know its 
salability, how to sell it through stores— 
these are just a few of the chapters that will 
show you how to turn your craft ability into 
solid and regular cash. It’s the first practical 
reference—and hand-book on the subject—by 
a national authority on handicraft problems. 

$2.75 


Order from your bookstore or 
send check or money order to: 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 
Dept. H-10 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


Book will be sent to you postpaid 





LOOM MUSIC 


Famous for good design, clear teaching, clever 
projects. Ten issues of the best in weaving, shown 
by word and photograph. 


$4.50 per year; sample copy 50¢ 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Just Published 


Monsterblad No. 11 
Weaving with Wool $2.75 


MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 


48 E. 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 





New York 3. 6 by 9, 255 pages, 
illustrated. $4.50. 
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WEAVE and RECREATE 
Creative Crafts 
Residential Studio 

East Berlin, Pa. 
Advanced & Amateurs May 1—Dec. 1, °55 
Weaving, Spinning, Basketry 
(By week or month) 





Come to Santa Barbara for a vacation. 
Take weaving at 


KARIN'S 
SWEDISH WEAVING STUDIO 


KARIN PEHRSON HAAKONSEN 
216 W. Figueroa St. Telephone 5-8815 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
(Formerly Weaving Instructor at 
University of Alaska) 





Ross-Hill Handweavers 
Ringwood Road, Freeville, N. Y. 
(10 miles from Cornell UL. ‘iversity-Ithaca) 

OPEN ALL YEAR FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP 
INSTRUCTION IN WEAVING. Special summer sessions. 
Complete housekeeping facilities for 5 in cottage on premises. 
Mimeographed materials available: Where Can | Get It? 25c 
50 Treadling Variations for Overshot and Crackle 25c 





Porcelain 

The author gives as the reason for 
the continued interest, after 200 
years, for Worcester porcelain is that 
it was done with “English good 
sense”. One hundred full page plates 
accompanied by authoritative text 
cover about every type of Worcester 
porcelain since its beginning in 
Bristol in 1751. 
Worcester Porcelain by Franklin 
A. Barrett. Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, New York 36. 6 by 
10, 54 pages text, 100 plates. $6.50. 


Genesee 
(Continuer from page 57) 


Holton, the museum’s culture histor- 
ian, extending a cordial welcome to 
the new group on behalf of the mu- 
seum’s Hobby Council. Mr. Harold 
J. Brennan was guest speaker, giving 
an appropriate talk on “Contempo- 
rary Crafts.” He is director of the 
School for American Craftsmen at 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
and is also on the board of trustees at 
the museum. His talk was illustrated 
with beautiful slides 
showing some of the fine contempo- 
rary work done by the school’s faculty 
and students in 


kodachr« ymme 


ceramics, silver, 
furniture and weaving. 

Future meetings of this group, 
which takes its name from the his- 
torical Genesee River flowing through 
the Rochester territory, will be con- 
ducted as roundtable discussions, en- 
couraging members to talk over 
weaving problems and experiences. 
Loom demonstrations will be given 
frequently to illustrate certain topics. 
Some of the proposed subjects for 
the meetings concern color, design, 
warping, theory, pricing, marketing, 
exhibitions. 





HANDSOME 
PERMANENT 
BINDERS 

FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers—preserve magazines indefinitely — in- 
structions easy to follow 
Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years 
Single binder $3.50—two or more $3.00 each 
Please indicate years desired—50-51 or 52-53 
Now available 54-55 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order, with check enclosed, to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 Fifth Avenue 


New York 1, N. Y. OR 9-2748 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





SELL YOUR HANDCRAFTS. 1955 directory. Hun- 
dreds approved shops seek your products. $1.50 post- 
paid. Branford Editions, 551 Boylston, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale Hartland Craft Shop. Handweaving looms 
with small line of Antiques. Living Quarters. HART- 
LAND AREA CRAFTS. Box 53, Hartland, Mich 


FOR SALE 27 and 45” Leclere looms with accessories 
Fly shuttle attachment. Electric bobbin winder 
Weaving materials. Alexander Wylie, 3305 W. 162nd 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WEAVERS: Designing Service for you—we draft it, 
suggest suitable materials and sources. You weave it, 
or we weave what you want. Also Finishing Service. 
Write for details. The Weaving Room, Scottsville, 
New York. 

Rosepath: 300 variations, $1. Honeysuckle: 236 
variations, $1. Silver Stars miniature: 21 overshot 
techniques explained, $1. Mrs. B. Needham, Safety 
Harbor, Florida. 

Handweavers Service—Yarns, natural or dyed. Warps 
made—Fabrics woven to order—Technical informa- 
tion on Hand and Power Weaving. Manfred Gold- 
schmidt, 50 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
WHY HESITATE? If you have surplus yarns, samples 
or used equipment to sell, if you offer warping or 
other services, if there is something you want to buy, 
if your guild has a travelling exhibition available for 
rental, if you want more students for your classes, 
act now, advertise in the classified section of HAND- 
WEAVER & CRAFTSMAN. (see rates below) 


HAND CARDS: We manufacture a full line of hand 
cards for carding weol, tow, cotton, etc. Write fer 


information. E. B. FRYE & SON, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 


Norwegian & Swedish Homespun, $5.00 lb. Shuttles 
$1.50 up. Mattson winders $6.00, postpaid. Craft 
Shop, 1310 Main Street, Vancouver, Washington. 


FLOOR LOOMS—Two and Four Harness Maysville 
Carpet Warp and Rug Filler. Our prices are low. 
Reed Loom Co., Box 237, Springfield, Ohio. 

Maria Mundal’s Studio. Handweaving consultant and 
teacher. For appointment write to Box 109 Glen 
Cove, New York. 





WEAVER—teaches privately: Will also help in Work- 
shop. H. Richards, Cathedral P.O. Box 55, New 
York 25, N. Y. 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS Yarns: [ernat’s, 
Lily’s, Salem Linens, Golden Rule, Royarn, Maypole 
Looms and accessories: Macomber Ad-A-Harness. 
LeClere. Sabina, and Structo. Samples and literature 
on request. Prompt service. 5605 West 61st Street, 
Mission, Kansas 


For Sale—LeClere Shed Regulator for standard 45” 
LeClere loom. Original package $15.00. Mrs. Francis 
Reilley, Eliot, Maine. 


The Shuttle Shop, 904 Main Street, Hartford 3, 
Conn. Fine handweaving for the home. Linen or cotton. 
Needlepoint repaired and/or finished. Agent for Pur- 
rington Folding Loom 


Cellophane for 4 place mats on shuttle ready to weave. 
Clear $1.50. Amber $1.75 plus postage. Bride Brooke 
Enterprises, Niantic, Connecticut. 


Retired business woman wishes to share home with 
another woman or family; New York City Vicinity or 
Florida. Weaving a Hobby. Box HS2, Handweaver & 
Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


BACK ISSUES of HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 
are going fast- Place your order now 1950 issues 
$1.50 each (3 issues published) 1951 through 1954 
$1.25 each, exeept Winter 54-55—$1.00. HAND- 
WEAVER & CRAFTSMAN, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 
1, New York 


“RAG RUG WEAVERS AND BRAIDERS—Send 25c¢ 
to Lee A. Cohen, 8012 Cooke Road, Elkins Park 17, 
Penna., for samples and prices of all grades of NEW 
tags and textile specialties to fit your requirements. 
Loopers, Strips, Headings, Quilt Blocks stocked. Al! 
inquiries and orders promptly tended. Odd requests 
welcomed.”’ 


HAND LOOM assembly kit. 20” floor loom complete 
with instructions. $62.50. William Gardner Epping, 
N. H 


Rug Braid Machines, Tufting Machines, Winders, all 
types. 938 S. Bonnie Brae, Los Angeles 6, Calif 


Handweaving Mill for sale $30,000. Looms, equip- 
ment, yarns and samples. Gross $30,000, net $15, 
000 per year. 4% down, balance 3 years. Buyer relo 
eating here until balanee paid. Yearly building rental 
$500. Available weavers. Salesmen and showrooms 
through-out America. Send qualifications if energetic 
and good Contemporary designer of upholstery, drapery 
and hamboo sereens. Box HS-22, Handweaver & Crafts- 
man, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. ¥ 


Looms Plans for 36” 4H-6T Floor Loom $2.00 Robert 
F. Heartz, Epping N.H. 


For Sale—Norwood loom, 60-inch, 8 harness, 16 
treadles. Perfect condition. Warped 3 times. €. L 
Plank, R.D. 2, Boyertown, Penna 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25c per word, 20 word minimum. 
Count 6 words for box number and address. We forward all mail received in 
answer to box numbers and submit postage bills. Full payment for advertisements 
must be received in advance with copy. Address: Classified Department: Hand- 
weaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. The publisher assumes 
no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 
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Handweaver & Craftsman — Gift Subscriptions 


NEW [| First Gift Subscription $4. Each additional, $3.60 
SAV E (All must be on one check). Include your own Subscription or Renewal! 
10 % Please send Handweaver & Craftsman starting with the 


SE RS aes aE Oe DOO cites 
New [] or Renewal [) New [7] or Renewal (7) 
canbbiliseiiiaeuieen For additional 
hy CR NE names please 
teat PR Neer Pena attach sheet. 
Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra. 
Make check or money order payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN © 246 FIFTH AVENUE ® NEW YORK ft, NEW YORK 


Handweaver and Craftsman 
[) 1 Ye. $4.00 [}] 2 Yes. $7.50 [] 3 Yes. $10.00 [] 5 Yes. $15.00 
Git+ retes—First subscription $4.00, each additional $3.60. All on one check. 

Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $/.00 a year extra 
indicate whether [|] New Subscription or [] Renewai 

Please send HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN starting with the 000000... issue te: 
(Publication dates the i5th of January, April, July & October) 

OIE a scieierevinnessc 


IED ccivilecstsitinenepireigilcihlatsccthertersatipelpaiieetinntie 


REE IE tanto ac VO REIT 


Make checks of money orders payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN °° 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 














FOR A FINER FABRIC 


RELY ON 


BUTTERWORTH QUALITY 


HANDWEAVING 


YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics 


Chenille 


Novelties—Flake. 


Chainette 


Cotton Mercerized Perle 
Novelties Ratine, 


RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES 


Spun Rayon Sunfast 
Ratine, Twist, 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 
COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES LINEN 


Cotton Fast Dye Reverse 


Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 
( Available in 1 ply 10, 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 
Knot, Lace, 5, in a choice of 42 different shades and 
colors plus white and natural.) 


Ederlin Pure Linen Yarn 

(15 different sizes in white and natural, 
plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1, 
20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns 


manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Over 70 Years in Yarns 





Its no secret.. 


that more and more advertisers of 
yarn and handcrafts supplies and 
services* are building a profitable 
mail order distribution through 


The Advertising Columns of 
Handweaver & Craftsman 


There are 116 advertisers in this issue, seven more than in the 
Winter 54-55 issue. 


The Secret is.. 


* LOW COST ADVERTISING 
* CONCENTRATED CIRCULATION 
* PROMPT RESULTS 


Let Handweaver & Craftsman sell your product or 
service to more than 8000 handweavers. Ask about 
our advertisement planning service, and send today 
for the free brochure. 

FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT AN IM- 
PORTANT NEW MARKET. 

Write to: 

{dvertising Department 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


2146 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 





THE HERALD JACK LOOM 


Makes all weaving easy 





ENGINEERED ¢ EASE OF ACTION 
SMART APPEARANCE ¢ — SIMPLICITY 


You'll be delighted at the free and easy action, ease of control and 

relaxing simplicity that's been built into every Herald Jack Loom. 

Weaving becomes easier than ever—no ‘tiresome’ feeling even after 

hours at the loom. Listen to that happy hum. You'll be humming too. 
No Adjustments Necessary 


Write today for a descriptive folder and price list 





Yours for continued 


“BETTER WEAVING” 











2080 Edgewood Road 
Redwood City, California ; a 








andweaver 





It's the cover that bound the first issue of and 4 foreign countries. Within its 52 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN five pages, the magazine carried advertise- 


years ago, and was originally seen by 1340 ments of 33 handweaving suppliers and 


readers scattered throughout 41 states schools. 


We predicted then, that some day this first issue would be a collector's item—and 
today, the scarcity of available copies has made it just that. 


INCREASE IN NET CIRCULATION 1950-54 


19fO 19051 19062 106% 1064 1066 
10,000 — 





But more important, 





; 9,000 [| 
over 8,000 handweavers now read and enjoy 


HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN the world 8000 


over—in all of the 48 states and in 36 nations— 











T7000 


from Bangkok, Thailand to Capetown, South 





Africa— and I16 advertisers currently offer %9°9° 








their products and services through the maga- _¢,,,, = 


zine's present 64 pages... 
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3,000 
Now in its sixth year of publication Handweaver & Craftsman continues to be a con- 


stant source of inspiration and an indispensable tool to every handweaver. 


Aaudweaver & Crafteman 


The National Handweaving Magazine 
| year $4.00 2 years $7.50 3 years $10.00 5 years $15.00 


 £Savatnn €1 00 





te. -_ ‘a — | oi \ ee 
Canadian Postage 50¢ year extra; Pan American 








